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WHICH OF THESE SIX 
BANK HOLD-UPS 











FACT: In the past two years more banks have been 
held up (381) and more money taken ($3,284,453) than 
in any two-year period since those all-time peak years for 


bank banditry—1931-32. 


5. “Protective equipment doesn’t prevent 
attempted hold-ups.” 





FACT: F.B.I. officials report that experienced bank 
bandits can assess a bank’s vulnerability “with sur- 
prising accuracy . . . and will usually by-pass the well- 
protected ones.” 
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Z. “They're less of a threat than night burglaries,” 






FACT: According to A.B.A. figures, bank hold-ups 
outnumbered bank burglaries 5 to 1 last year. For every 
bank dollar lost last year in a burglary, six were lost in 
a hold-up. 





6. “There's no protection from such techniques as 
early morning interception.” 











FACT: Even this tough tactic can now be countered, 
thanks to Mosler’s ingenious Bandit Switch. Like other 
components of the Mosler Protection Package, it is 
certified by Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 
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DANGEROUS VIEWS ON 
DO YOU HAVE ? 





3. “Chances of our being ‘hit’ are one-in-a-million.” 4... “We'd lose nothing, thanks to our blanket bond.” 








FACT: Score for the past two years is one hold-up FACT: The A.B.A. points out that insurance could not 


for every 37 banks. And experienced police officials say make good your damaging loss of valued community trust, 
your chances are even less favorable than 1 in 37 if your customer confidence, and employee morale . . . nor pro- 
bank is not one of the few metropolitan giants. tect customers and employees from injury. 





THE MOSLER PROTECTION PACKAGE 


offers alert banks the best possible modern protection from 
daylight hold-ups. Send coupon today for full details— 
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Police Alarm 
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BANKERS & POLITICS 


To the Editor: 

There was an editorial on page 36 in 
your May magazine that appealed to me 
very much. It was an article concerning 
bankers and their political activities. 

I have served the past two terms in the 
New Mexico Legislature, and was amazed 
at the lack of interest manifested by bank- 
ers in legislation, even within the state. 
Many bills were introduced that concerned 
bankers, but very few of them contacted 
their own senators and representatives re- 
garding these proposed bills. 

Out of 98 senators and representatives 
in the legislature, I was the only active 
banker, although we had four bank di- 
rectors in the senate. 

The excuse of the bankers was they de- 
pended on us to look after their interest. 
They do not realize how much help they 
could have been by contacting the senators 
and representatives from their own county. 

I think your editorial was excellent, and 
I hope that our bankers will become more 
interested in legislation before it is passed 
or killed, and do not wait until the legisla- 
ture adjourns and then become concerned 
about what was done. 

FRED COLE 


Vice President 
The First National Bank 
Artesia, New Mexico 


SIDEWALK TELLER CAGES 


To the Editor: 

Recently my attention was called to the 
front cover of your fine magazine for April 
which is in connection with the hydraulic 
elevator sidewalk teller cage installed by 
the Community National Bank, Pontiac, 
Michigan. 

This is certainly a fine article and we 
are glad to see them have this write-up in 
your magazine, but wanted to let you know 
that we installed two of these teller cages 
and opened for service on November 28, 
1955. 

Mr. R. R. “Bob” Eldred, vice president 
of Community National Bank and another 
officer flew from Michigan to Oklahoma to 
inspect our teller cages and got the idea 
from us and installed the one they have 
exactly like ours. I even told them where 
to buy the cage. 

The reason I am writing you is because 
the article states that this is the first in- 
stallation of its kind in the midwest and 
although I am glad to see them get the 
publicity, we had no idea it would rate 
such a fine spot as you have given or we 
would have sent our own information to 
you long ago. 

The first installation of this kind was 
at the First National Bank in Lubbock, 
Texas, several years ago, where three were 
installed. Then, they were forced to build 
a new building and could not use the tell- 
er cages and we bought two of them, mak- 
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ing us the first and only bank in Oklahoma 
to have this kind of service. 

When the Community National Bank of 
Pontiac started looking around for some 
form of sidewalk teller, they were advised 
to contact us—which they did and came 
down to look ours over. They liked the 
cages and I recommended that they pur- 
chase the one still remaining at Lubbock, 
which I understand, they did. 

Since the operation is not now used in 
Lubbock and the two we have and the 
one at Pontiac are the only ones I know 
of in the midwest, and just wanted to let 
you know we had them long before Pontiac 


did. 
With kindest regards. 
W. MARVIN ACREE 
President 


The First National Bank 
Chickasha, Oklahoma 





Cover Photo 





The new convention hall at 
the Golden Gate Hotel in Miami 
Beach, Florida, doubled as a 
place for business meetings and 
a banquet hall during the 23rd 
annual convention of the Inde- 
pendent Bankers Association. 
The “Welcome Independent 
Bankers” legend on the marquee 
was but a minor part of the visu- 
al evidence that the independ- 
ents had taken over the Golden 
Gate. The conventioners filled 
not only the hotel and Bay Colo- 
ny motel but also overflowed in- 
to a number of nearby motels. 
This photo shows some of the 
crowd on the way into the con- 
vention hall for a buffet dinner. 








Ownership 
Of Homes 
Up Sharply 


An insight into the great growth 
of home ownership in the United 
States in recent years and its wide 
diffusion among the population is 
provided by the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem in a special survey made in con- 
nection with its study of consumer 
installment credit. 

Outstanding in this record of ac- 
complishment by the American econ- 
omy is the increase in the number 
and proportion of home owners 
among household groups, notably 
wage and salary workers in both in- 
dustry and trade, whose earning pow- 
er and financial status precluded 
home ownership in the past. 

The ability of millions of house- 
holds in these groups to move from 
renters to home owners reflects the 
rising personal income levels, in- 
creased stability of employment, ex- 
pansion of job opportunities, and 
availability of mortgage financing, 
all factors which have characterized 
the country’s economic progress over 
the past decade and a half. 

The Federal Reserve figures, based 
on information secured last August 
by the U.S. Bureau of the Census in 
its regular Current Population Sur- 
vey, show that three out of every five 
households now own a home of their 
own. 

Before the late Forties, the number 
of home owners never represented as 
much as half the nonfarm households 
in the United States, as far back as 
records are available. 

Married couples represent three out 
of every four households in the na- 
tion, and they are equally dominant 
in home ownership. 

The figures show that two out of 
every three of these families own 
their own home, and they have like- 
wise been the biggest home buyers in 
the last few years. 

At the same time, two out of every 
five households made up of single 
persons or unrelated individuals are 
also home owners. In the latter group 
of households, only those classified 
as headed by a man show a predom- 
inant proportion of renters. 
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IBA CONVENTION 





23rd Annual Meeting Wins 


Praise as the Best Ever 


An informative program, plus plenty 
of fun from a full schedule of social 
activities, earned the commendation 
“best convention ever” from those at- 
tending the 23rd annual gathering 
of the Independent Bankers Asocia- 
tion of America in Miami Beach, 
Florida, April 24-27. 

With the 23rd convention ended, 
association members are looking for- 
ward to attendance at the 24th meet- 
ing, to be held in Dallas, Texas, next 
March 7, 8 and 9th. 

There were 1,059 registrants at 
the Miami Beach convention, held 
in the Golden Gate Hotel. The total 
was exceeded by only two other con- 
ventions in IBA history. 

First event on the convention 
schedule was a meeting of the ex- 
ecutive council on the morning of 
Wednesday, April 24. From then 
until the Saturday evening banquet 
on April 27, the conventioners had 
few unoccupied moments. 

Top item of the executive council 
meeting was the decision to poll IBA 
membership to determine interest in 
and support of a proposed school for 
policy-making bank executives at the 
Harvard Business School. The school 
was recommended by the Committee 
on Succession of Bank Management 
headed by Reed Albig, president of 
the National Bank of McKeesport, 
Pennsylvania. 


Cite Merger Danger 


It was the consensus of the council 
that IBA sponsorship of the school 
would represent a worthwhile con- 
tribution to the banking industry. 
Problems of special concern to inde- 


the convention on Thursday morning, 
April 26. Speakers who pointed this 
out included Joseph V. Johnson, IBA 
immediate past president and pre- 
sident of the Johnson County Bank 
in Tecumseh, Nebraska; Dr. Walter 
Adams, professor of economics at 
Michigan State University, East Lan- 
sing, Michigan, and Joseph C. Wel- 
man, vice president of the American 
Bankers Association and president of 
the Bank of Kennett, Kennett, Mis- 
souri. 

Dr. Adams told the convention that 
in the past six years, 830 banks with 
assets of 18 billion, 600 million dol- 
lars, were “merged, consolidated or 





acquired.” He said, “The end result 
is not only a decreased number of 
banks and less competition, but a 
more highly centralized control of 
the nation’s financial system, with 
mounting danger to the entire nation- 
al economy if a relatively few indi- 
viduals should decide, for whatever 
reason, to misuse their control over 
the lifeblood of our economy.” 

He noted that the First National 
City Bank in New York City, with 
resources of more than seven billion 
dollars, and other banks of similar 
size still are trying to continue their 
expansion. 


IBA OFFICERS confer on the program for the coming year after the convention 
ended. Front, from left, are O. K. Johnson of Whitefish Bay, Wisconsin, second 
vice president; R. E. Gormley of Atlanta, Georgia, first vice president, and R. L. 
Mullins of Wolfe City, Texas, president. Rear: Ben DuBois, secretary, and his 
assistants, Howard Bell and Bill Kirchner. A story on Mr. Kirchner’s resignation 
appears elsewhere in this issue. Absent when the picture was taken was A. W. Hoese 
of Glencoe, Minnesota, IBA treasurer. 


pendent banks would be taken up at 
the school. 

The danger to the American econ- 
mic system from bank mergers was 
cited to the first general session of 
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“It is strange that these huge 
banks should be trying to expand, 
through merger and consolidation,” 
Dr. Adams said, “when as a matter 
of fact a 500 million dollar bank, and 
certainly a billion dollar bank, can 
do everything in the public interest 
which a four, seven or ten billion 
dollar bank can do. In other words, 
there is no economic justification for 
the expansion.” 

(Editor’s note: The full text of Dr. 
Adams’ address appears elsewhere in 
this issue.) 


Welman’s Address 


Mr. Welman said most far-sighted 
bankers recognize the dangers of per- 
mitting concentration of banking in 
too few hands. 

Mr. Welman declared, “If such 
concentration should proceed to the 
point where the banking system is 
in the hands of only a few large 
banks or groups, the fatal step to- 
ward nationalization or socialization 
of our banking system will have been 
accomplished. 

“That such a move would stop 
there and leave undisturbed the re- 
mainder of our economic and politi- 
cal system can be accepted by only 
the most naive. 

“I cannot believe that even those 
who are engaged in the marathon 
of giantism and bigness do not under- 
stand this.” 


Ab bys Ni eng mses. 


ARRIVAL of the photographer gave the executive council 
of the Independent Bankers Association a break from a 
full day’s work schedule on the day before the first general 
session of the convention. Among highlights of council 
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Mr. Welman termed the nation’s 
independent banks “the hard core of 
our great chartered banking system.” 
He said independents must serve 
their customers so well that the cus- 
tomers will support “our banks and 
their policies.” He declared, “An 
organization can work its heart out 
to preserve a system, but its efforts 
will come to naught if the perform- 
ance by the members of the system 
fails to meet the test of approval of 
those with whom it deals.” 

In his president’s address, Mr. 
Johnson said that independent bank- 
ing “ is a philosophy which believes 
that home-owned banks are the best 
for our country.” He added, “Our 
definition recognizes that the prac- 
tical elements of our economy often 
place a bank, or banker, in a position 
where he must enlarge, acquire a 
branch or affiliate with another bank 
in order to maintain his very exis- 
tence.” 

Much of the IBA’s activity, he 
noted, has been in the legislative 
field. Said Mr. Johnson, “If independ- 
ent banking is to survive, it must 
have protective legislation, and by the 
same token, the giant banking in- 
stitutions of the country must be 
restrained.” 

The problem of bank defalcations 
was discussed at the opening day’s 
session by Harold J. Bacon, executive 


vice president of the Home State 
Bank, Crystal Lake, Illinois. Mr. Ba- 
con also is vice president and a di- 
rector of the Bank-Share Owners Ad- 
visory League, an organization of 
banks fighting the embezzlement 
menace. 

“Public reaction to record embez- 
zlement losses during the past year 
may prove to be one of the greatest 
threats to the nation’s smaller banks,” 
Mr. Bacon declared. He added, “It 
doesn’t require much imagination 
to realize the reaction of our cus- 
tomers and depositors when the news- 
papers have a field day in relating the 
story of a bank closed because of 
the dishonesty of an employee.” He 
urged more “constructive action” by 
independent banks in the field of in- 
ternal audits and controls. 

On Thursday afternoon, more than 
800 went on a boat trip through 
the Everglades to Fort Lauderdale. 
Following a buffet dinner at the Fort 
Lauderdale Beach Hotel, the dele- 
gates returned to Miami Beach via 
the inland waterway. 

Four speakers appeared on the 
business program on Friday, the sec- 
ond day of the convention. They 
were J. L. Robertson, governor of 
the Federal Reserve System, Wash- 
ington, D.C., Representative Eman- 
uel Celler of New York, Gaylord A. 


Freeman Jr., vice president of the 


ee 





action was the decision to poll IBA members to check their 
reaction to and support of a proposed IBA-sponsored school 
for policy-making bank executives at Harvard University. 
The proposed school would open in the fall of 1958. 
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Borrower and lender meet. The result: mutual benefit. 


WHEN ED DAVIS RECOMMENDS A 
PURINA FEEDER...THE NOTE IS GOOD 


C. C. Martin, cashier of the First 
National Bank of Yale, Oklahoma, and 
Edgar Davis, owner of the Davis Feed 
Company in Yale, work as a team. 
They both benefit. 


Purinaman Davis services an area that 
radiates 20 miles from Yale. He brings 
business to the town that would ordi- 
narily be distributed among several 
other towns in the locality. Banker 
Martin finances these husbandmen- 
customers with long- and short-term 
notes when needed. 


Together they have built a broiler 


association that covers three counties 
... together they have helped further 
the agricultural endeavor in their area 
of the Sooner State... together they 
have helped center the rural activities 
of their community in the town of Yale. 


Mr. Davis gained his Purina dealership 
in 1932. His integrity is known. His 
judgment has been proved. His recom- 
mendations are highly regarded. And, 
when Ed Davis sends a feeder to see 
C. C. Martin at the First National, 
Mr. Martin knows he’s getting a farmer 
customer with a good credit rating. 


QUALITY 


SERVICE 





PURINA ...YOUR PARTNER IN SERVING ANIMAL AGRICULTURE 
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THE TWO SWIMMING POOLS at the Golden Gate were big attractions for every- 
one attending the convention. In this group, from left, are Mr. and Mrs. M. R. 
Kloster, executive vice president of the Citizens State Bank, Scobey, Montana; 
Mr. and Mrs. Lee M. Stenehjem, vice president, First International Bank, Watford 
City, North Dakota, and Mr. and Mrs. J. J. Porter, president, Lyon County State 
Bank, Rock Rapids, Iowa. 


First National Bank, Chicago, and 
L. Shirley Tark, president of the 
Main State Bank, Chicago. 


Sees $550 Billion GNP 


A gross national product of $550 
billion in 1965 was predicted by 
Governor Robertson, who said that 
a GNP of that amount, in 1956 dol- 
lars, “is not only possible but prob- 
able.” Presently, the GNP is at the 
rate of $427 billion annually. 

The rise in gross national product 
will bring new challenges to banks, 
Governor Robertson said. He de- 
clared that banks will have to use to 
the fullest new technological tech- 
niques for handling checks. He added 
that borrowing needs will be greater, 
banks will have to increase their 
earnings to attract more capital and 
that ways must be devised to attract 
a higher percentage of the most intel- 
ligent young people to banking. 

Accompanying all this will be a 
“definite need for more banking 
offices and facilities,” the governor 
said. He continued, “The manner 
in which this need will be met will 
give rise to serious questions. We 
may be compelled to revise our views 
as to the type of banking that is best 
for America. We may have to admit 
that there is no single type that will 
ideally meet all requirements. Per- 
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haps there is a proper place for var- 
ious types of operations.” 

(Editor’s note: The full text of 
Governor Robertson’s address ap- 
pears elsewhere in this issue.) 

Representative Celler declared that 
the trend toward monolithic banks 
“is wiping out independent banks 
on a wholesale scale and is concen- 
trating control of the nation’s bank- 
ing business into fewer giant finan- 
cial institutions.” He asserted. “This 
trend is an ominous one indeed for 
the future of the independent bank- 
ing system; permitted to continue un- 
checked, it could have dangerous 
consequences for the entire com- 
petitive economy which depends for 
its lifeblood on banking credit.” 


Raps Gidney 


Criticism of Comptroller of the 
Currency Ray M. Gidney marked 
Representative Celler’s address. He 
noted that from April 1953, when 
Mr. Gidney assumed office, to the end 
of 1956, the comptroller approved 
424 bank mergers, with banks ab- 
sorbed in such transactions having 
total resources of $6,977,985,576. 
Said Representative Celler, ‘The 
comptroller apparently assumes that 
a merger which tends to monopoly 
is in the public interest.” 


Representative Celler said he is 





considering sponsoring an amend- 
ment to the anti-trust laws to accom- 
plish the following: 

@ Give the federal supervisory 
agencies jurisdiction over bank mer- 
gers but prohibit approval of any 
transaction where the effect may be 
substantially to lessen competition or 
tend to create a monopoly. 

@ Require the agencies to obtain 
the views of the attorney-general in 
respect to the anti-trust implications 
of the proposed transaction, together 
with the views of the state bank su- 
pervisor, with respect to banking fac- 
tors, where a state bank is involved. 

@ Reserve to the attorney-general 
anti-trust enforcement jurisdiction. 

Action is equally necessary at the 
federal level, he declared, to prevent 
the holding company device from 
being used to circumvent state branch 
district lines drawn to safeguard 
against banking monopoly. 

(Editor’s note: The full text of 
Representative Celler’s address ap- 
pears elsewhere in this issue.) 


S$ & L Issue 
Both Mr. Freeman and Mr. Tark 


discussed competition from savings 
and loan associations. Savings and 
loans, said Mr. Freeman, are sub- 
ject to the same tax provisions as 
banks, but are allowed to deduct 
a much larger amount from taxable 
income and add to their reserves for 
bad debts. 

Mr. Freeman declared, “It is this 
single difference, the amount which 
can be deducted from taxable income 
and added to reserves for bad debts, 
that distinguishes the tax treatment 
accorded the loan associations from 
that accorded our commercial banks. 
It is the only difference in the way 
we are taxed.” 


Loan associations, Mr. Freeman 
said, can invest savings on a basis 
which commercial banks never can 
meet. An added advantage of the 
loan associations, he noted, is their 
mutual organization, which enables 
payment of all earnings to savers, 
rather than to divide them between 
the saver and the stockholder. 


Mr. Freeman asserted, “We cannot 
overcome or change these two great 
advantages of our competitors. What 
we can do is realize that the savings 
and loan associations can prosper 
only as long as they keep fully in- 
vested and that they will someday 
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Again this year, Mr. Marquette will attend 
your Association’s convention. He wants to 
meet you there, so be sure to circle that date 
on your calendar. At these conventions you 
will hear banking leaders discuss current prob- 
lems, and you will renew old friendships, too. 
We are looking forward to seeing you! 





4 


Otto H. Preus, John D. Cleary, 
Vice President Assistant Cashier 


DEPARTMENT OF BANKS AND BANKERS 


Vulund BANK 


See att) | OF EE ek 
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lose their attractiveness, as they have 
at some times in the past.” 

The unfairness of tax treatment ac- 
corded banks, compared to that of 
the loan associations, was criticized 
by Mr. Tark. He said, “Do you know 
who is being hurt most by the unfair 
competitive advantages accorded as- 
sociations? It is not the big banks. 
It is the small bank—the small 
country and city bank. Especially 
those that have larger savings de- 
posits than commercial deposits. 

“Many students of the problem 
seriously fear that country banks, 
with most of their deposits in savings, 
will not be able to carry on. Will 
giving them a bit larger deductible 





See 





WOMEN’S LUNCHEONS during the convention featured style shows. Three 


loss reserve solve their problem? No! 
It’s their savings deposits that they 
must retain, 

“There will be no profits—neither 
more nor less—if their savings are 
gone. There will be no profits from 
which to deduct loss reserves. These 
small banks are entitled to compete 
with their association competition on 
an equal basis.” 

Harry J. Harding, president of the 
First National Bank of Pleasanton, 
California, and honorary president of 
the Independent Bankers Association 
of the 12th Federal Reserve District, 
was the featured speaker at the clos- 
ing convention session Saturday 
morning. 


women attending the convention who modeled at one of the shows are shown 
above with Mrs. Joseph V. Johnson of Tecumseh, Nebraska, luncheon chairman. 
From left are Mrs. William C. Duffy of Sioux Falls, South Dakota; Mrs. Johnson, 
Mrs. Harold J. Bogue of Canton, South Dakota, and Mrs. E. E. Manuel of George, 
lowa. Below, the head table at a luncheon. From left: Mrs. R. L. Mullins of Wolfe 
City, Texas; Mrs. Joseph V. Johnson of Tecumseh, Nebraska; Katheryne Hagearty 
of the Peoples National Bank, Miami Shores, Florida; Mrs. Ben DuBois of Sauk 
Centre, Minnesota, and Mrs. Harry J. Harding of Pleasanton, California. 











Independent bankers, said Mr. 
Harding, are fighting on three fronts 
and must act quickly: 


Lists Objectives 


@ At the national level, to get con- 
gressional action on merger legisla- 
tion and Bank Holding Company Act 
amendments. 

@ At the state level, to hold the 
line against extension of branch 
banking areas and to secure enact- 
ment of state merger and holding 
company laws. 

@ At the banking level, by secur- 
ing more members for the Independ- 
ent Bankers Association. 

Changes in the IBA constitution 
and bylaws were adopted at the Sat- 
urday morning session. Recom- 
mended by the executive council, the 
changes permit an independent bank 
to become an association member 
even if it has branches. The member- 
ship of any bank having branches 
can be terminated when two-thirds 
of the IBA’s executive council judges 
the bank to have “a tendency to be 
monopolistic in any area of the coun- 
try.” The changes legalize an existing 
condition, for an estimated 500 mem- 
bers of the IBA have more than one 
bank. 

Among resolutions adopted by the 
convention were these: 


FDIC BOARD—That the Congress 
amend the law regarding member- 
ship on the FDIC board to require 
that one of the three directors be 
selected from the active officer list of 
a state chartered bank. 


INSURANCE PREMIUMS— 
Urged memberships of the IBA to 
continue to resist the draft plan for 
paying insurance premiums. 


PUBLIC NOTICE — Advocated 
rules and regulations by state and 
federal supervisory agencies to make 
public hearings mandatory on grant- 
ing of new bank charters, approval 
of applications for branch or office 
banks or on applications for mergers, 
transfers and acquisitions. 


TAX RELIEF — Favored bills to 


grant tax relief to small business. 


TAX INEQUALITY—Urged inde- 
pendent bankers to contact their sena- 
tors and representatives with a re- 
quest for legislation “to end discrimi- 
nation and place all competing finan- 
cial institutions on an even and fair 
basis with respect to the federal in- 
come tax law.” 
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Excerpts from Mr. Harold J. 
Bacon’s speech at the Annual 
Convention of the Independent 
Bankers Association, Miami 
Beach, Florida. 


“Dishonesty cannot be legis- 
lated against, and employee dis- 
honesty has given banking a 
rough time—especially in 1956. 
Unit banks, perhaps more than 
any other banks, feel the impact 
of embezzlement.” 

“Three banks were closed in 
1956 as a result of embezzle- 
ments that exceeded the insurance 
carried and the available capital 
funds. The stockholders lost all 
their equity. And what about the 
depositors whose funds over and 
above the $10,000 FDIC insur- 
ance were frozen?” 

“Our very lack of constructive 
action plays right into the hands 
of those banks which seek more 
and more power, more mergers, 
more branches and a few big 
holding companies.” 

“Embezzlements can be curbed 
when we have better internal 
control and auditing. If we don’t 
have audits or outside CPA audits, 
it is evident there will be legisla- 
tion compelling us to have them.” 

“Compulsory laws shouldn't be 
needed to make us do what we 
should do voluntarily. The League 
has assisted the smaller banks to 
set up a control system voluntarily.” 

“Scarborough & Company ap- 
plied the theory of group-pur- 
chasing to make it possible for 
each member bank to have this 
$1,000,000 Dishonesty Insurance 
at a price so low that no bank 
can afford not to have this 
protection.” 

“One loss at Sumter, South 
Carolina cost our Underwriters 
$408,500 last June. They paid 
that without batting an eyelid.” 


shareholders and directors against losses? 


As Mr. Harold J. Bacon said recently in his excellent 
speech at the Annual Convention of the Independent 
Bankers Association in Miami Beach, dishonesty can- 
not be legislated against. There is no way that you can 
have positive assurance that your employees will not 
embezzle from you ...in smaller or greater amounts, 
depending upon the pressure and the temptation. 


Since 1953, the Bank-Share Owners Advisory League 
has protected its members with the $1,000,000 Excess 
Fidelity Policy. This “peace of mind” protection costs 
as little as 14 of 1% of annual dividends and pays any 
loss in excess of blanket bond, regardless of when the 
loss took place and the amount of insurance in force 


at the time. 


Mr. Bacon pointed out in his very excellent talk that 
over 136 banks have been wrecked by embezzlement 
since 1934. In a 22 year period, total bank embezzle- 
ments have reached a staggering $143,000,000! 


Protect your depositors, shareholders and directors 
against catastrophic losses. The $1,000,000 Excess 
Fidelity Policy is available to members of the Bank- 
Share Owners Advisory League and is the perfect and 
complete answer to the problem of ample insurance 


protection. 


Write, wire or phone for details! 


BANK-SHARE OWNERS ADVISORY LEAGUE 


33 South Clark Street 


¢ Chicago 3, Illinois + Financial 6-1866 


How can you protect your depositors, 
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SLICK SCHEME? 





Extension of FDIC Power 
Hits State Bank Departments 


The Federal Deposit Insurance Corpo- 
ration came into being for the purpose 
of insuring bank deposits as a pro- 
tection to the depositing public. It was 
permitted to examine nonmember state 
banks and in, case of necessity, state 
members of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem and national banks. The purpose 
of this examination privilege was to 
minimize the corporation’s risks. This 
has been accomplished. 

During the 22 years that the corpo- 
ration has been operating, the total 
net loss has been a little less than 21 
million dollars. For the year ending 
December 31, 1956, net income from 
United States government securities 
alone amounted to over 43 million 
dollars. Total expenses and losses for 
that year were about 10 million dol- 
lars. The total losses in 22 years were 
much less than the income on invest- 
ments for one year. The corporation 
certainly has minimized its risks. 

From the insurance standpoint the 
corporation has done an excellent job. 
It is very much a worthwhile organiza- 
tion. It has brought a high degree of 
stability to banking. It has proved that 
the insurance of deposits is feasible, 
and the banking fraternity and the 
public in general look upon the cor- 
poration with deep respect. 


Complaints Heard 


But through its examinations, the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion is becoming a policymaker. Mone- 
tary policies should be left to the 
Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System. Also, the FDIC is en- 
croaching upon the prerogatives of 
the banking departments, in some in- 
stances pushing the state banking de- 
partments into subservient position. 

We hear more complaints about the 
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By Ben Duboir 


examinations of the FDIC than we do 
of the other examining agencies. The 
comptroller of the currency sits on the 
FDIC Board. We hear little criticism 
of national bank examinations. 

Is there a movement on foot, abet- 
ted by the comptroller as director of 
the FDIC, to encourage state banks to 
change to a national charter or to 
avoid the irritating examinations by 
the FDIC by becoming a member of 
the Federal Reserve System? 


All Exams Thorough 


It can be assumed, we believe, that 
examinations by the National Banking 
Department ‘and by the Federal Re- 
serve Banks, are fully as thorough as 
the examinations by the FDIC. From 
personal experience, we believe the 
examinations by the state banking de- 
partments are equally good. 

Is the assumption of more and more 
direction to banks by the corporation 
through its examinations a scheme of 
the FDIC to break down the autonomy 
of the states and to supervise, direct 
and make policies for state banks 
through a Washington office? 

Perhaps there is no well laid plan 
to do any of the things enumerated 
above. Maybe it is merely Washington 
bureaucracy stretching out for more 
control. 

We believe we see dangerous hand- 
writing on the wall that should be 
heeded. We often wonder why the 
FDIC as an insurer needs to examine 
all nonmember state banks. It accepts 
in general the examinations made 
through the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency’s office as well as examinations 
made through the different Federal 
Reserve Banks. Couldn’t it accept the 
examinations made by the different 
state banking departments? 


The state banking departments have 
a responsibility for seeing to it that 
the banks under their supervision are 
properly run. These agencies will do 
their utmost to protect depositors of 
state banks. It is patent on its face that 
the corporation sort of looks down its 
nose upon examinations made by 
state banking departments. 


State banks, of course, pay a fee for 
examinations by the state banking de- 
partments. The FDIC makes no 
charge, but the banks pay for this ex- 
amination nevertheless through the 
premiums they pay to the corporation. 

If the corporation maintained only 
a skeleton crew for examining prob- 
lem banks, it could lessen its cost of 
operation and we believe that ultimate- 
ly it could return more of the premi- 


um the banks pay the FDIC. 


As long as the corporation fails to 
recognize the competency of examina- 
tions by state banking departments, 
the more it puts our state banking de- 
partments in a subservient position. 


Setting a Trend? 


Perhaps the trend is toward elimin- 
ating examinations by the state depart- 
ment. Then the only thing that would 
be left is the right of chartering. These 
rights are infringed upon a bit be- 
cause when a state issues a new char- 
ter, the new state bank may get insur- 
ance or it may not. 


On the other hand, a charter issued 
to a national bank automatically gives 
it insurance. If a going bank can’t se- 
cure insurance from the FDIC, it may 
join the Federal Reserve System and 
then the corporation will insure it. 
It appears to be a lopsided situation. 


When a newly chartered state bank 
makes application to the FDIC for 
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insurance, the corporation in many in- 
stances withholds insurance until the 
bank management selects an executive 
officer satisfactory to the FDIC. 

The corporation doesn’t leave it to 
the state banking department to de- 
cide whether or not the proposed ex- 
ecutive officer is competent. Taking 
away from the state banking depart- 
ments their responsibilities weakens 
these departments. 

Perhaps in some instances the 
shucking of responsibility is pleasant. 
Final disposition of troublesome prob- 
lems can be placed on the other shoul- 
ders. However, if we are to maintain 
strong state banking departments, 
these departments must measure up 
to their responsibilities. 

It is our belief that when the Con- 
gress permitted the FDIC to examine 
banks it was for the purpose of mini- 
mizing risks, not to give the corpora- 
tion power to set policies and to se- 
lect managing officers for the banks. 

It was not the intent of Congress, 
surely, to have the corporation domi- 
nate the situation and to put state 
banking departments in a position of 
less responsibility. 

Unless corrections are made, our 
dual system of banking will become a 
hollow shell and by indirection its sub- 
stance may be destroyed. 





CONVENTION 
PRIZEWINNERS 


Excitement at the IBA convention 
in Miami Beach reached its peak fol- 
lowing the Saturday night banquet 
when winners of prizes were an- 
nounced. 

Top winner was Elvin M. Foehner, 
chairman and president of the Farm- 
ers & Merchants Bank, Highland, II- 
linois, whose prize was a trip to Ber- 
muda and $250 in travelers checks 
donated by the American Express 
Company. 

Winning a television set donated by 
all the exhibitors at the convention was 
Mrs. Irene Watts of Fremont, Michi- 
gan. She is the wife of M. D. Watts, 
executive vice president and cashier 
of the Fremont State Bank. 

A typewriter donated by Remington 
Rand was won by T. A. Dudley, presi- 
dent of The Citizens State Bank, Hugo- 
ton, Kansas. 
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Federal Government Promotes 
Growth of Monopoly 


Speaking on the monopoly problem 
recalls what Alexander Pope said in 
the 18th Century: “Vice is a monster 
of such frightful mien that to be 
hated needs but to be seen; but seen, 
too oft, familiar with the face, we 
first endure, then pity, then embrace.” 

Monopoly is much the same story. 
And large segments of American so- 
ciety have taken bigness and monopo- 
ly for granted. 

It is always a pleasure to address 
this association, which not only pays 
lip service to the ideals of a free 
competitive enterprise economy but, 
rather, is an organization which puts 
up a militant fight often against great 
odds on behalf of this ideal. And it 
would not be surprising if the leaders 
of this association at times lost cour- 
age. 

I am reminded of the story which 
is a favorite of Senator Kefauver of 
Tennessee. Senator Kefauver tells 
about the vast atomic energy experi- 
ment conducted in his neck of the 
woods, and the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission had assembled experts, scien- 
tists, leaders in various fields, to 
study this experiment. When every- 
thing was set, the scientists backed 
off to a safe distance. 

The atomic blast occurred, and 
after a safe interval, the scientists 
slowly edged up to this huge crater 
in the earth that had been created by 
the blast, and, there, to their amaze- 
ment, at the bottom of the hole, they 
saw the figure of an old man dressed 
in a Confederate uniform and carry- 
ing an old Confederate musket. As 
this man reached the top of the crater, 
he said, “I don’t care what General 
Lee says. I’m giving up.” 

Well, fortunately, this association 
doesn’t play the game that way. Now, 
everybody is the small businessman’s 
friend. Small business is part of the 
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American institutional fabric. Small 
business ranks with truth, justice, 
motherhood, the American flag. 
Everybody is for it, but very few peo- 
ple do something on behalf of small 
business. 

If we look at the facts, we find that 
according to a recent survey of For- 
tune Magazine for 1955, there is a 
picture of vast concentration of eco- 
nomic power in the American econo- 
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DR. WALTER ADAMS 
“Government and the Monopoly 
Problem.” 


Probably no one in America 
is better qualified to speak on 
the subject of monopoly than Dr. 
Adams, professor of economics 
at Michigan State University. He 
has written three books, plus 
scores of articles and pamphlets, 
on the subject of monopoly, and 
has appeared many times as an 
expert witness before Congres- 
sional Committees. He received 
his Ph.D. degree from Yale Col- 
lege. 


my. The 50 largest insurance com- 
panies have 90 per cent of all insur- 
ance company assets. The 50 largest 
manufacturers made 27 per cent of 
all manufacturing company sales. 
This is 50 companies, out of 325,000 
such companies in the United States. 

The 50 largest corporations in all 
fields had sales of $86 billion or 28 
per cent of the total Gross National 
Product. Concentration is high, and 
in many fields may be increasing 
rather significantly. Why? Let’s re- 
view some of the factors that explain 
this phenomenon. First and foremost 
is the merger problem. 

Mergers have been going on in a 
veritable wave over the last six years. 
In 1950, Congress passed the so- 
called Celler-Kefauver Act. This was 
an anti-merger act that provided that 
all mergers which have the effect of 
substantially lessening competition 
are unlawful. 

Now, this did not mean that every 
single merger, regardless of its com- 
petitive significance, would be out- 
lawed. Nothing of the sort. Only those 
mergers which had a tendency toward 
monopoly, which had the effect of 
substantially lessening the competi- 
tion—only those mergers were con- 
sidered unlawful. 

Let’s see how that law is applied. 
Not long ago, the Bethlehem Steel 
Company, the second largest steel 
company in the United States, pro- 
posed to merge with the Youngstown 
Sheet and Tube Company, the sixth 
largest steel company in the country. 

What was the rationale behind it? 
Bethlehem argued, “Here, we are lo- 
cated in Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, 
Sparrows Point, Maryland, and Buf- 
falo, New York. Youngstown is lo- 
cated in the Chicago area primarily. 
If we are allowed to merge, then Beth- 
lehem will be in a stronger position 
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in the Chicago area to compete with 
the giant United States Steel Corp- 
oration and the Gary plant they have 
out there.” 

Bethlehem argued that this would 
be no danger to the competitive sys- 
tem in the steel industry because, 
“After all, the combined Bethlehem- 
Youngstown Company would still be 
significantly smaller than United 
States Steel. Therefore, “this would 
increase rather than decrease com- 
petition.” 

The Justice Department has filed 
suit to block this merger, and I think 
rightfully so. 

Let me give you my views if I may 
on the significance of this merger. 
We are all for increased competition, 
but competition can be increased in 
one of two ways. If you want to move 
into the Chicago area, you can either 
build or buy. If Bethlehem moves in- 
to the Chicago area by building addi- 
tional plants, then what you have is 
an addition to competition, a 
strengthening of competition. You 
have one more company in the field. 


Competition Lessens 


But if you permit Bethlehem to buy 
Youngstown, the competition against 
United States Steel may be strength- 
ened, but instead of having three 
companies in the country, you only 
have two, and potential competition 
from a strong outsider has been sub- 
stantially diminished. 

Certainly, we can say that in the 
steel industry, Bethlehem standing on 
its own legs or Youngstown Sheet 
and Tube standing on its own legs 
should be large enough to be efficient. 
The solution to the competitive prob- 
lem in the steel industry may not be 
so much to build up Bethlehem and 
Youngstown, but, perhaps, to ques- 
tion the present size of U.S. Steel. If 
you want to increase competition, it 
is wise to achieve that purpose by 
making companies build additional 
plants rather than by permitting them 
to buy out existing competitors. 

Now, you find that despite the Cel- 
ler-Kefauver anti-merger act, mergers 
have been on the increase. In 1954, 
you had 617 mergers. In 1955, you 
had 846, and in 1956, you had 905. 

I need not tell you what the story 
is in the banking field. During 1955, 
225 banks with total assets of $9,- 
616,000,000 were merged, consoli- 
dated or acquired by other banks. 
During the six-year period from 1950 
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to 1956, 830 banks with assets of 
$18,600,000,000 were merged, con- 
solidated or acquired. Moreover, 
these mergers took place for the most 
part in the key industrial areas of the 
country. 

These mergers were part of the 
process whereby big banks grew even 
larger, and smaller banks were swal- 
lowed up. Today, there are about 
14,000 commercial banks in America. 
Twenty-four of these have a billion 
or more of assets each. 

In California, there is the fabulous 
Bank of America with resources of 
$9 billion. In New York City, there 
are two giant banks, the Chase Man- 
hatten and the First National City, 
each with resources of over $7 bil- 
lion. Ranging below them in size, 
New York has four $3 billion and 
two $2 billion dollar banks. Togeth- 
er, these eight banks have perhaps 
75 per cent or 85 per cent of all of 
the deposits in New York City. 

It is strange that these huge banks 
should be trying to expand through 
merger and consolidation when, as a 
matter of fact, some bankers tell me, 
a bank with $500 million can do 
everything in the public interest 
which such a large bank can do. In 
other words, there is little economic 
justification for this expansion. 

Within the last six years, 147 
banks in New York State have been 
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merged, consolidated, or acquired by 
other banks. The resources of the 
banks, which have just disappeared, 
were $10 billion, almost one-sixth of 
the resources of all the banks in all 
of New York State. 

The story is the same in California, 
in Oregon, in Washington, in Penn- 
sylvania, in Rhode Island, in num- 
erous other states. California, for in- 
stance, had long been the scene of 
bank mergers and consolidation. By 
1950, California had only 149 banks 
compared to 600 in the little state 
of Kansas, but between 1950 and the 
end of 1955, 86 of these 149 Califor- 
nia banks were merged, consolidated 
or otherwise taken over, a reduction 
of over 60 per cent in the number of 
banking institutions in this huge and 
growing state. 


‘Mounting Danger’ 

The story is the same in many oth- 
er parts of the country, and the end 
result is not only a decreased num- 
ber of banks and less competition, 
but a more highly centralized control 
of the nation’s financial system with 
mounting danger to the entire nation- 
al economy if a relatively few ‘indi- 
viduals should decide for whatever 
reason to misuse their control over 
the lifeblood of the economy. 

This is the merger picture. It is a 
pattern of lack of enforcement, in 


part, by the government. The Justice 
Department and the Federal Trade 
Commission, to some extent, have be- 
come policemen looking the other 
way, but I think there is another as- 
pect of the monopoly that ought to 
be stressed. 

I say to you that monopoly in 
America today does not come about 
merely as the result of private res- 
traints and private monopolizing. 
Monoply is fostered, is promoted to 
some extent, by the government it- 
self. 

The government today is a big 
spending unit. It spends over $70 
billion annually and no longer can 
we say that what government does 
has a neutral impact on the economy. 
Any outfit spending that much money 
certainly has no neutral impact. 


Power of Government 


How does the government use its 
power and how does that power oft- 
en result in greater concentration 
rather than in competition? First, in 
the field of defense contracts, you 
will find that during the Korean War, 
the fifty largest corporations got two- 
thirds of the government war con- 
tracts. The largest 10 corporations 
got 40 per cent of these war con- 
tracts. 

“Well,” you say, “that is only nat- 
ural. Maybe only big business can do 
the job. But these big business firms 
subcontract a great deal, and the 
small businessman has an opportuni- 
ty to participate in Defense Depart- 
ment spending that way.” But you 
find that the subcontracting picture 
is pretty much the same. 

Again, during this same period, 
we find that 56 per cent of the sub- 
contracts went to other large firms 
and left only 14 cents of the total 
procurement dollar to small business. 


These are not the findings of Walt- 
er Reuther or John L. Lewis. These 
are the findings of Senator Thye, Re- 
publican of Minnesota, in one of the 
most devastating reports ever pub- 
lished by the Senate Small Business 
Committee on this question of con- 
centration of defense contracts. 

More serious aspects of these De- 
fense Department contracts are the 
research contracts. In the fiscal years 
1954 to 1956, the department spent 
$4,771,000,000 on research contracts. 
These, too, were highly concentrated. 
The hundred top contractors got 85 
per cent of this total. The 200 top 
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contractors got 91 per cent, and the 
500 top contractors got 98 per cent. 
Obviously, there was very little left 
for small business in this pattern. 

Curiously enough, the fruits of this 
research that was paid for at public 
expense acrue not to the general pub- 
lic, not to the business community as 
a whole, but rather to the people who 
did the research as contractors for 
the Defense Department. There were 
6,788 patents issued to these people 
who did research for the government 
at government expense, and 52 per 
cent of these patents went to just 15 
companies—52 per cent going to 15 
companies out of more than 600,000 
corporations in the United States. 

Maybe this is a good thing. Our 
present Secretary of Defense feels 
that it is. He believes that we ought 
to have a narrow mobilization base. 
We ought to rely only on a few large 
contractors. He says, “This is suffi- 
cient.” 


Taxpayer Pays 


But look at the implications. When 
Mr. Wilson took office in 1952, there 
were four contractors making the 
medium tank for the U. S. Army. 
There was General Motors, and three 
other small fly-by-night organizations, 
the Chrylser Corporation, the Ford 
Motor Company, and the American 
Locomotive. Mr. Wilson moved in 
and said, “This job has to be done 
by a big outfit. It is more efficient to 
have one rather than four,” and so 
Ford, Chrysler, and American Loco- 
motive went down the drain, and 
there was only one company building 
medium tanks for the U. S. Army. 

Maybe in the short run, this is 
more efficient, but I submit to you 
that two years later, how many peo- 
ple would be bidding on a medium 
contract for the U. S. Army? Maybe 
General Motors offered the best deal 
to the government in the short run, 
but, certainly, if you eliminate the 
other companies, you are not going 
to get much competitive bidding, and 
the taxpayer is going to pay through 
the nose in the long run. 

I am not a military strategist, but 
from a purely military point of view, 
it would appear that it is unwise to 
put all of your eggs in one basket. 
General Motors may be good, but it 
isn’t that good. 

On the question of taxes, we find 
the same story. Here, again, what the 
government does has considerable 
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consequence as far as the future of 
competition is concerned. Now, we 
have heard a great deal about tax re- 
lief. A bill was introduced into the 
Senate at the beginning of this ses- 
sion by Senator Sparkman of Ala- 
bama, by Senator Fulbright of Ar- 
kansas. 

This bill had fairly broad biparti- 
san support in the Senate. The pur- 
pose of the bill was to reduce the 
corporation tax on small business. 
The bill was defeated in the United 
States Senate. The argument was, 
“We can’t afford tax relief for the 
small businessman, moderate though 
that tax relief may be.” 

This is the same Senate, ladies and 
gentlemen, which sanctions giant tax 
loopholes for powerful pressure 
groups in the United States, primari- 
ly the oil industry. This is the same 
Senate that sanctions the 2714 per 
cent depletion allowance, which is an 
absolute outrage, for the giant oil 
companies, 

Most recently, we had this come 
to our attention. This, I think is a 
scandal of major proportions. It in- 
volves the overseas operation of four 
giant American oil companies. They 
are Standard Oil of New Jersey, 
Standard Oil of California, Socony 
Vacuum, and the Texas Company. 

These four companies jointly own 
the Arabian American Oil Company. 
Under their concession agreement in 
Saudi Arabia, they agreed to pay Ibn 
Saud 27 cents for every barrel of oil 
they lifted. It turned out that their 
profit on every barrel of oil was 





NEW YORK STATE conventioners got together for a special 
lunch in the Golden Gate Hotel one day. The group is shown 
here in the hotel dining room. Clement J. Ward at the head 
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$1.10. Ibn Saud came back to the 
Arabian American Oil Company and 
said, “I don’t think I am getting a 
fair shake. I am getting less than 
one-fifth of the profits. | want an 
even shake.” 


Tax Dodge 


They tried to figure out a way 
whereby Ibn Saud could get more 
without ARAMCO getting less, and 
they devised an ingenious way of 
having Ibn Saud get more without 
ARAMCO getting less, and the 
United States Treasury footing the 
bill. This is the way it is done. Let 
me illustrate it for you. Maybe you 
can use it. Professors are not all egg- 
heads, not all of them. They can’t 
afford to be when they speak to a 
non-captive audience like this one. 

If you earn a hundred dollars in 
the State of Pennsylvania, and there 
is a Pennsylvania tax on you to the 
tune of $10, then for federal income 
tax purposes, what can you do with 
the $10 tax you paid to Pennsylva- 
nia? You can deduct it from your 
one hundred dollar tax income, and 
your Federal liability is only $90. If 
the Federal tax rate is 10 per cent, 
then you pay $9 in taxes to the fed- 
eral government. 

Assume you make a hundred dol- 
lars in Saudi Arabia. This $10 is no 
longer a deductible item. It becomes 
an offset item. This means that you 
pay your tax to the United States 
Treasury on the basis of 10% on 
$100, which would be $10, but since 
you have paid $10 in taxes to Saudi 


Arabia, you can use that as an off- 
set against the $10 you owe to the 
United States Treasury, and what do 
you pay into the United States Treas- 
ury? Zero. 

For 1956, ARAMCO paid $80 mil- 
lion to Ibn Saud in the form of royal- 
ties. They paid $200 million in the 
form of taxes. By the way, this tax 
legislation is democratically enacted 
by Ibn Saud himself, giving him a 
total of $280 million in income. 
ARAMCO also got $280 million. 
They had a fifty-fifty split. 

For tax purposes, how is that $280 
million of ARAMCO treated? Ord- 
inarily, under the Federal Income 
Tax, they would have to pay 52 per 
cent into the treasury, amounting to, 
roughly, $145 million, but they had 
an offset of how much? Two hun- 
dred million they had paid to Ibn 
Saud. This offset was more than en- 
ough to balance out the tax liability 
of roughly $145 million. So, this 
fantastically profitable company paid 
nothing into the United States Treas- 
ury. 


In Venezuela, Too 
This is not only Saudi Arabia. The 


same thing goes on in Iran, in Iraq, 
in Venezuela. I submit to you that 
here is a loophole in the tax laws 
amounting to at least a billion dollars, 
but when you say, “Let’s give some 
piddling tax relief to the small busi- 
nessman,” the United States Senate 
in its infinite wisdom says, “We can’t 
afford it.” However, ARAMCO goes 
on merrily, and then we say ARAM- 


ek 





of the table (left) IBA director for New York and executive 
vice president of the Massena Banking & Trust Company, 
Massena, called the group together. 
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CO is big because it is efficient. 
ARAMCO is big because it is good. 
ARAMCO is big because people want 
it to be big. 

I say to you, this is not the result 
of natural selection. This is not the 
result of immaculate conception. The 
fate of these companies is deter- 
mined by what the government does 
and by the manner in which the 
government treats them. I will not go 
beyond this point, to suggest that the 
oil companies have not been parti- 
cularly bashful about infiltrating 
their personnel into the State Depart- 
ment and Treasury, both. 

Now, I think important areas we 
ought to give some consideration to 
are the so-called regulated industries. 
In the 1930’s, New Dealers and others 
believed that every time you set up 
a regulatory commission that this 
was an excellent way of protecting 
the public interest. The more regu- 
lation you have, the safer the public 
interests will be. The less you rely on 
competition the better off you are. 
Well, I suggest to you that after 20 
years of experience, we can no longer 
accept this philosophy, because some 
of these regulatory commissions have 
abused their trust, and some of them 
have promoted monopoly, and they 
have stifled competition. 


Bureaucratic Reasoning 


Let me give you a concrete ex- 
ample—in the trucking industry. No 
man can enter the interstate trucking 
industry today unless he has a certifi- 
cate of convenience from the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

If you want to haul steel rods be- 
tween Detroit and Chicago, you have 
to prove to the ICC that nobody is 
capable of performing the job, and if 
you say to the ICC “but, gentlemen, 
I can do the job cheaper than the 
one company that is now in the field,” 
the ICC will say, “That matters not.” 
And you say, “I can do the job more 
efficiently.” “That matters not.” “Po- 
tential customers want me to do the 
job rather than ‘X’.” “That matters 
not. You cannot enter into the truck- 
ing industry.” 

Under federal regulations, there is 
only one area of the trucking indus- 
try, which is exempt from this bu- 
reaucratic stranglehold of the ICC, 
and that is the segment dealing with 
the hauling of agricultural commod- 
ities. If you haul agricultural com- 
modities, you are exempt from the 
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INSURING MOBILEHOMES FROM COAST TO COAST 





MR. BANKER 


IT’S EXACTLY THE SAME 
WHETHER IT'S 


FOO 


what you get, that is. 

Whether your portfolio contains one mobilehome contract . . . one hundred 
contracts . . . more... or less, our service is designed to give you and 
your clients maximum protection while costing you an absolute minimum 
of your time and effort. Regardless of the size of your portfolio, we give 
you the service, the attention, and the protection you could demand of an 
insurance carrier if you were in fact carrying one of the very largest 
portfolios. 

All you need do is write us, we'll send you our condensed prospectus 
that requires no intensive study or special knowledge on your part. This 
includes a simplified application form that takes only one minute to fill out 
whenever you purchase a mobilehome installment sales contract. 


THESE ADVANTAGES CAN BE YOURS 


AUTOMATIC COVERAGE .. . the very minute the sales contract is executed, our Insurance 
goes into effect. 

FAST POLICY SERVICE .. . every policy written is air mailed the same day we receive 
the application. 

FAST SATISFACTORY CLAIM SERVICE .. . in case of any claim, the dealer selling the 
mobilehome in many instances is authorized to start making repairs by long distance 
telephone within an hour after the claim is reported to us. In the cases where an 
adjuster is necessary we assign the claim to the nearest adjuster by long distance 
telephone within an hour after it is reported. We have over 1,000 claim agents so 
we usually have one very close to the problem no matter where it is! Fast satis- 
factory payment of claims is one of our outstanding features. 

SPECIALIZED MOBILEHOME POLICY .. . you do not have to compromise for a converted 
auto, or real estate policy. Mobile-Home Agency, Inc., have been among the leaders 
in developing and perfecting this “one package” complete insurance protection 
designed specifically for mobilehomes. 

NATION-WIDE PROTECTION . . . with us you are protected regardiess of the mobile- 
home's location. It can be moved from one location to another . . . from one City 
to another . . . from one State to another and you are protected because our policy 
covers you in every State in the United States, its territories or possessions, Canada 
and Newfoundland, 

YOU ARE CLOSE TO YOUR CLAIM MEN .. . we do our own underwriting and are author- 
ized to pay all claims right out of our own office. It's to your advantage to deal 
direct with the claim authority at all times. 

MARKET SECURITY . . . because we are a National Specialized Agency and do our own 
underwriting we have complete control over all policies which precludes the possi- 
bility of them being cancelled out by the carrier for any special reasons before 
the expiration of the contract. 


THESE ARE THE COVERAGES AVAILABLE 


1. Comprehensive. 

2. Fire and Lightning, Theft (Broad Form), Combined Additional Coverage (Wind- 
storm, Cyclone, Tornado, Hurricane, Hail, Earthquake, Explosion, Riot or Civil Commo- 
tion, Flood, Falling Aircraft, Etc.) 

3. Collision or Upset (Either on annual basis or 30 days trip. $50 or $100 deductible 
available). 

4. Personal Effects Fire on contents. 

5. Vendor's Single Interest (V.S.!.) 

a. Skip coverage which includes Conversion. 
b. Single Interest Collision or Upset — no deductible. 
These ges are ilable at a perferred rate by qualified banks. 

6. Group Credit Life, Accident & 9. Dealer’s Open Lot Coverage. 
Health. 10. Wholesale Floor Plan Coverage. 

7. Individual Credit Life, Accident & 11. Non-Recorded Lien Policy. 

Health. 12. Master Bank Policy covering errors 

8. Individual or Group Credit Life and omissions. 

only. 13. Commission Plan where qualified. 


Yes sir, Mr. Banker, here is the most positive . . . complete .. . 100% coverage 
for Mobilehomes available. And, it's the very easiest for you to handle. We feel 
it will pay you to look into this at once. Just write, wire or phone us collect and 
we'll be glad to give you complete details with absolutely no obligation on your part. 












Max. W. Hofmeister, President 
Hale French, Vice President 


AGENCY, INC. 
UNDERWRITERS 
KEELER BUILDING, GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
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commission regulations. That is, they 
can’t tell you where you can operate 
or how you can operate. All they can 
check is safety regulations, financial 
responsibility and so on. 

The ICC has been very unhappy 
about this agricultural exemption, be- 
cause this provided a breath of fresh 
air, a breath of competition in the 
industry. They said, “Okay, we will 
define the meaning of agricultural 
commodity. We will tell you what 
you can haul and what you can’t 
haul.” 

These are some of the definitions. 
They decided that redried tobacco on 
stems is an agricultural commodity 
but that redried tobacco leaf is not; 
that a live chicken is an agricultural 
commodity, but a chicken with its 
head cut off is not; that nuts in a 
shell are an agricultural commodity, 
but that shelled nuts are not; that 
milk is an agricultural commodity, 
but that buttermilk is not. 


Court Lampoons ICC 


So bad has this situation become 
that the ICC is being lampooned in 
the decisions of the courts. They 
have lost every single case in which 
they have interpreted the meaning of 
an agricultural commodity. Here you 
have one situation where the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture moves into court 
and says, “I think this is an agricul- 
tural commodity,” but ICC says, “No. 
The Secretary of Agriculture doesn’t 
know anything about this field. We 
tell the court this is not an agricul- 
tural commodity, this is not exempt, 
this is subject to our regulations.” 

Let me read an excerpt of how the 
late Judge Frank in the Second Cir- 
cuit Court characterized such a com- 
modity. This was an evaluations case 
of the ICC: 

“If, however, the commission is 
sustained in this case, and, accord- 
ingly, behaves similarly in future 
cases, then its conduct will indeed be 
a mystery. Its so-called ‘valuations’ 
will ‘then be acceptable, no matter 
how contrived. 

“In that event, it would be desir- 
able to abandon the word “valua- 
tion”—since that word misleadingly 
connotes some moderately rational 
judgment—and to substitute some 
neutral term, devoid of misleading 
associations, such as ‘aluation,’ or, 
perhaps better still, ‘woosh-woosh.’ 
The pertinent doctrine would then be 
this: ‘When the ICC has ceremonially 
woosh-wooshed, judicial scrutiny is 
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KIRCHNER QUITS 
POST WITH IBA 


Bill Kirchner, assistant secretary 
of the Independent Bankers Associa- 
tion for the past three and a half 
years, has resigned, it was announced 
by Ben DuBois, secretary. The resig- 
nation will become effective in late 
summer, Mr. DuBois said. 

Mr. Kirchner was a co-founder 10 
years ago of the Richfield State Bank, 
Richfield, Minnesota, where he still 
is a vice president and director. He 
will resume fulltime status with the 


bank. 





barred.’ It would then be desirable 
to dispense, too, with the commis- 
sion’s present formula, ‘Taking into 
consideration, etc.,’ replacing it with 
patently meaningless words— _ per- 
haps the same words spelled back- 
ward, (i.e., ‘Gnikat otni noitaredis- 
noc, etec.’). 

“Then no one would be foolish en- 
ough to believe that the figures in a 
commission plan necessarily have 
anything to do with deliberation, but 
everyone would know that the figures 
might well have been the product of 
omphalic inspiration, or ornitho- 
mancy, or haruspication, or aleatory 
devices, and that the conclusions of 
ICC might well be but the conjura- 
tions of mystagogues.” 

These are the people who protect 
the public interest in the trucking 
field. You find that the great expon- 
ent of free enterprise, like our Secre- 
tary of Commerce, Sinclair Weeks, 
came before the Small Business Com- 
mittee and said, “The ICC is doing 
a good job. Competition is a danger- 
ous thing. You can’t let too many 
people get into the trucking indus- 
try.” 

This doesn’t sound like Mr. Weeks 
that you read about in the news- 


papers. 
‘Unholy Alliance’ 


Here is an unholy alliance of vest- 
ed interests curtailing freedom of en- 
try into an industry. You have the 
railroads, the big trucks, and the 
Teamsters, strangely enough, joined 
with the ICC, to prevent entry, and 
when a little owner operator tries 
to engage in what he reads about as 


freedom of enterprise, he is being 
told, “You are just a gypsy. You are 
irresponsible. You can’t be trusted.” 

In the automobile industry, our 
problem is that we can’t get enough 
firms into the industry to have more 
competition. Here, we have an indus- 
try where people are breaking their 
necks to get into it, and who says, 
“You have to stay out”? The United 
States Government itself. 

I submit to you that by many of 
these regulatory commissions the gov- 
ernment itself promotes exactly what 
the anti-trust laws are designed to 
prevent. The same story is true not 
only in the trucking field but to a 
lesser extent also in airlines. If you 
examine the field of television, if pre- 
sent trends continue, you will find 
that the United States will end up 
with two major networks, and a 
great opportunity for a competitive 
allocation of channels will have been 
missed, 

I don’t know all the answers, | 
don’t know very many of them, as a 
matter of fact, but I have a feeling 
that a great myth has grown up. The 
apostles of big business keep assur- 
ing us that bigness is inevitable, that 
“big” is more efficient, that “big” is 
superior, and since they can do the 
job better, they will survive, and the 
little man, like the Indian and the 
Buffalo, will be a thing of the past. 


I don’t share that view. I am re- 
minded of the story they tell about 
Jim Farley and Al Smith. One week- 
end Farley and Smith wanted to get 
away from it all. They went on a 
hunting trip in a remote area of the 
woods. You know what men do on an 
occasion like that. They arrived Fri- 
day night, sat down and played cards, 
drank a little bit, played way into the 
night, and early the next morning, 
they got up, did their hunting, their 
fishing, came back to repeat this pat- 
tern on Saturday night, and they got 
to bed about four in the morning. 

They got up early the next day, 
Sunday morning, to go to Mass. Jim 
Farley turned back and looked at his 
Protestant friends snoring away in 
the cabin and said to Al Smith, 
“Wouldn’t it be the damndest thing 
if they were right and we were 
wrong?” 

Well, I say to the apostles of big- 
ness, maybe they are not right, and 
maybe their attitude ought to be 
more tolerant. They, too, may not 
have all the answers. 
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Representative Celler Cites 
‘Monolithic Bank’ Threat 


This morning I should like to dis- 
cuss with this most distinguished as- 
semblage a matter of grave national 
concern. I am referring to the trend 
toward monolithic banks that is wip- 
ing out independent banks on a 
wholesale scale and concentrating 
control of the nation’s banking busi- 
ness into fewer giant financial insti- 
tutions. 

This trend is an ominous one in- 
deed for the future of the independent 
banking system; permitted to con- 
tinue unchecked, it could have dan- 
gerous consequences for the entire 
competitive economy which depends 
for its lifeblood upon banking credit. 

Traditionally the banking system 
of the United States has relied for its 
vitality on vigorous competition by 
a multitude of independent banks, 
locally organized, locally financed, 
and locally managed. 


Banking Concentration 


Unlike other countries, such as 
Great Britian and France, where a 
few mammoth institutions control 
nearly all the banking facilities, the 
American system is based on unit 
banking — that is, strong, growing 
community banks which provide a 
wide range of financial services to 
the people in the area. 

It is the unit banking system which 
has played a key role in the economic 
development of this country. And it is 
this kind of system, premised on 
small units effectively competing with 
each other, that our antitrust fabric 
is designed to perpetuate and pre- 
serve. 

Against this background, what are 
the details in respect to concentration 
of banking facilities? In this connec- 
tion, let me refer you to the report 
of our House Judiciary Antitrust 
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REPRESENTATIVE CELLER 
“The Trend Toward Monolithic 


A veteran of nearly 35 con- 
secutive years as a representative 
from Brooklyn, New York, Rep- 
resentative Emanuel Celler is 
chairman of the House Judiciary 
Committee. He has sponsored 
legislation in Congress on a wide 
variety of subjects, ranging from 
civil rights to monopoly. He has 
had a long and continuing inter- 
est in the problems brought 
about by bank mergers and is 
known for his work in the field 
of antitrust legislation. 





Subcommittee, dealing with corporate 
and bank mergers. 

Our subcommittee found that at 
the present time, the 100 largest banks 
control approximately 46 per cent of 
the total assets of all the commercial 
banks in the country and more than 
48 per cent of the bank deposits. The 
subcommittee found that in 10 of the 


16 leading financial centers, four 
banks own more than 80 per cent of 
all commercial bank assets; two 
banks more than 60 per cent; that in 
each of the 16 leading financial cen- 
ters, the first two banks own more 
than 40 per cent of all commercial 
bank assets; the first four banks more 
than 60 per cent. 

There is yet another facet—concen- 
tration through bank holding com- 
pany control. In my state of New 
York, for example, 14 holding com- 
panies control banks having deposits 
of $7.2 billion, amounting to 19.5 
per cent of all commercial bank de- 
posits in the state. 

In Arizona, two holding companies 
control over 80 per cent of all com- 
mercial bank deposits. 

In Minnesota, two holding com- 
panies hold 55 per cent of the com- 
mercial deposits; in Montana, the 
same two companies control over 44 
per cent of the commercial deposits; 
in North Dakota, 29 per cent; and in 
South Dakota, 37 per cent of the 
commercial bank deposits. 

One holding company controls 42 
per cent of Oregon’s bank deposits, 
and the same company in Nevada 
holds 78 per cent of the commercial 
bank deposits. 


Bank Merger Pace 

Largely responsible, in my judg- 
ment, for the present degree of con- 
centration has been a spate of mer- 
gers accomplished through acquisi- 
tions by banks and by holding com- 
panies. In fact, the rapidly acceler- 
ating trend toward mergers has been 
the major development in banking 
over the past seven years. 

Thus, in the period from 1950 
through 1956, some 1,017 of the na- 
tion’s commercial banks have disap- 
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AMONG HIGHLIGHTS of the convention social program was a boat trip from the 


Golden Gate to Fort Lauderdale and return. More than 800 of the 1,059 attend- 
ing the convention made the afternoon-evening trip. Shown here is part of the 
group waiting to board one of the seven chartered boats used for the excursion. 
The first boat in the photo was one of those used. 


peared by way of mergers and consol- 
idations. 

Banks so eliminated have not been, 
for the most part, the financially 
weak, unsound banks that needed res- 
cue in the depression pattern. Nor 
have they been, in the main, the spe- 
cialized, poorly organized or the in- 
efficiently managed. 

On the contrary, most of the banks 
that have disappeared have been 
growing, efficient, profitable, vigor- 
ously competitive banks taken over at 
peak earning capacity. 

The merger pattern is not predomi- 
nantly a situation where two or more 
small, inadequately financed or man- 
aged banks, falling behind in the 
competitive race, seek by merging to 
form a big integrated institution, able 
to compete on equal terms. On the 
contrary, a large percentage of merg- 
ers involved one or more giant banks 
having assets of $100 million or more. 
And the absorbed banks were like- 
wise no minnows; a large percentage 
of those banks having assets in excess 
of over $50 million. 

There is yet another consideration. 
During the last 35 years, the number 
of banks has been reduced by more 
than half. In 1921 there were over 
30,000 commercial banks serving the 
nation’s borrowers and creditors; by 
contrast, at the end of 1956 some 
13,680 commercial banks remained 
in operation—a new low. This despite 
the postwar boom, the 286 per cent 
growth in bank assets, the new high 
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level of loans and deposits, the greatly 
increased use made of banking serv- 
ices, and the enormous growth in 
the number of despositors. 


Remedial Legislation 


Particularly in light of recent ex- 
perience, additional legislative action 
is imperative to prevent bank merg- 
ers from having substantia! anti-com- 
petive effects. 

At the present time bank mergers 
are circumscribed by the provisions 
of the Sherman Act of 1890 which 
prohibits combinations in restraint 
of trade, attempts to monopolize, or 
monopolization of trade or commerce. 
Illegality is established by proof that 
the merger has actually resulted in 
an unreasonable lessening of com- 
petition; it is immaterial whether the 
merger was accomplished by stock or 
asset acquisitions. 

Section 7 of the Clayton Act, 
adopted in 1914, on the other hand, 
deals specifically with corporate and 
bank mergers and bans those 
achieved by stock purchases where 
there is the mere reasonable proba- 
bility of a substantial lessening of 
competition or a tendency to monop- 
ly. Responsibility for enforcing the 
section, insofar as banks are con- 
cerned, was vested concurrently in 
the attorney general and the Federal 
Reserve Board. 

Section 7 was designed to stop 
mergers beyond the reach of the 
Sherman Act, but its failure to in- 





clude mergers accomplished by asset 
acquisitions resulted in a loophole 
which so far as non-banking corpo- 
rations are concerned was closed by 
passage of the Celler-Kefauver Act 
of 1950. 

However, because of revisions 
made in subsequent versions of anti- 
merger bills, it became impracticable 
to include within the scope of this 
Act corporations other than those 
subject to the jurisdiction of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. This left as- 
set acquisitions by banks unaffected 
by the new law, since authority to 
enforce the provisions of section 7 
dealing with banks is vested in the 
Federal Reserve Board and not in 
the Federal Trade Commission. 


New Merger Curb Needed 


This loophole in existing law not 
only has no logical basis, but, more 
important, it has seriously hampered 
enforcement efforts to proceed against 
bank mergers injurious to competi- 
tion. For this reason legislation is 
urgently needed which would provide 
enforcement agencies with the same 
authority to move against bank merg- 
ers accomplished by asset acquisi- 
tions as they now have to move 
against bank mergers achieved by 
stock acquisitions. 

During the last session I intro- 
duced a bill, H.R. 5948, to provide 
such authority. This bill was ap- 
proved by the House without a dis- 
senting voice but the Senate was not 
given opportunity to consider the 
measure. 

It is significant that after the 
House passed my bill, Ray M. Gid- 
ney, the comptroller of the currency, 
spearheaded a drive to have the Sen- 
ete Banking and Currency Committee 
consider another bill dealing with 
bank mergers. This bill, drafted by 
Mr. Gidney’s assistants, represented 
an obvious maneuver to head off 
Senate passage of H.R. 5948. It was 
contrary to the President’s recom- 
mendations calling for revision of 
antitrust legislation to cover bank 
mergers accomplished by asset acqui- 
sitions, as envisaged by H.R. 5948. 


Comptroller's Bill 
The bill drafted by the Comptroller 


would amend section 18(c) of the 
FDIC Act and give the Federal bank 
supervisory agencies sole jurisdiction 
to approve or disapprove a proposed 
merger, taking into account as one of 
the factors to be considered whether 
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the transaction may lessen competi- 
tion unduly or tend unduly to create 
a monopoly. 

Concomitantly, it would deprive 
the attorney general of enforcement 
jurisdiction under the Clayton Act, 
notwithstanding that in the more 
than 60 years since passage of the 
first antitrust law, no one had pre- 
viously suggested that its provisions 
did not apply to banks as well as to 
other sectors of the American econ- 
omy. According to the Department of 
Justice any pretense that this measure 
would provide protection for com- 
petition is a sham. 

Notwithstanding these considera- 
tions, the comptroller’s bill was ap- 
proved by the Senate during the last 
Congress and was again adopted by 
the Senate this year as section 23, 
Chapter 5 of Title III of the Fi- 
nancial Institutions Bill of 1957, com- 
monly known as the Omnibus Bank- 
ing Bill. 


Attorney General’s View 


Let me quote what the attorney 
general had to say before our Anti- 
trust Subcommittee several weeks 
ago about this provision sponsored 
by Mr. Gidney: 

“First, the proposed banking legis- 
lation prescribed for bank mergers 
would weaken Section 7 standards. 
The factor of competition would be 
only one of numerous considerations 
to be taken into account by a bank- 
ing agency in scanning a merger. 

“Beyond that, the competitive con- 
siderations of Section 23 specified, 
whether the acquisition may ‘lessen 
competition unduly or tend unduly to 
create a monopoly’ are completely 
novel and are intended simply to be 
less stringent than those specified by 
the Clayton Act Section 7 for other 
American business. 

“As the result, not only does 
that proposal prescribe pale antitrust 
standards, but even that lesser stan- 
dard is only one of many factors 
banking agencies must consider. 

“All told, then, that proposal does 
little more than give ‘lip service’ to 
insure competitive enterprise in bank- 
ing. Banking agencies themselves rec- 
ognize inherent difficulties in constru- 
ing this jerry-built standard. . . .” 
(Emphasis supplied ) 

What is more, the section proposed 
by the Comptroller would weaken the 
standards which he states his office 
now follows in respect of bank mer- 
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gers. In this connection it must be re- 
membered that under present law, 
approval by the comptroller of the 
currency is required in all cases of 
mergers between national banks or 
between a national bank and a state 
bank where the resultant institution 
is to be operated under a national 
charter. 

May I point out that Mr. Gidney 
has averred before our subcommittee 
that before giving his approval to any 
such merger, he will determine 
whether its effect in any section of 
the country may be substantially to 


lessen competition or tend to create 
a monopoly; that he will determine, 
in short, whether the merger is viola- 
tive of the policy of the Celler-Ke- 
fauver Antimerger Act. He has stressed 
that he would not approve any bank 
merger or consolidation which he 
considers to be in violation of the 
principles of this Act. 


Gidney’s Record 


But what does the record show? 
It shows that up to January 1956, 
the comptroller’s office did not even 
promulgate standards embodying 
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makes the difference 


Experience in the way you swing ... the extra touch 
on follow-through .. . that’s how to play a winning 


game. 


Correspondent banking ... every phase of it here at 
The Third ... is based on that approach. Whether 
it’s your bank’s problem or one of your customer's, a 
routine need or an unusual situation, we give it our 
prompt attention and stay with it all the way. We 
know that the extra effort makes the big difference. 


The friendly Third welcomes the opportunity to help 
you with any banking problem. 


THirp NATIONAL BANK 


IN NASHVILLE 
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these principles or acquaint its ex- 
aminers with this alleged policy. In- 
deed, it was only after our subcom- 
mittee brought this dereliction to 
light in December 1955, that Mr. 
Gidney hastily promulgated stan- 
dards for considering the competitive 
consequences of bank mergers. 

The record also shows that from 
April 1953 (when he assumed office) 
to the end of 1956, Mr. Gidney 
approved 424 bank mergers, with 
banks absorbed in such transactions 
having total resources of $6,977,985, 
576. 

Furthermore, from April 1953 to 
the end of 1954, the comptroller ap- 
proved 193 mergers involving ab- 
sorbed banks with resources of $2, 
581,943,159. Not once during this 
period did he disapprove an appli- 
cation for competitive reasons. 

After hearings before our sub- 
committee in May 1955, Mr. Gid- 
ney’s record became a shade better. 
Thus in June 1955, for the first time, 
he informally disapproved a merger 
application for competitive reasons; 
and followed that up in November 
1955 by refusing, for the same rea- 
sons, to approve certain proposed 
mergers in cases involving eight 
banks. 

However, in 1955 he approved 126 
bank mergers involving, in respect of 
banks absorbed, resources of $2,015, 
225,452. In 1956, Mr. Gidney ap- 
proved 105 bank mergers, the banks 
absorbed in such transactions having 
total resources of $2,380,816,965. In 
that year he informally disapproved 
10 applications for competitive rea- 
sons. 

In the last analysis, the conclusion 
is inescapable, as the attorney gen- 
eral has testified, that Mr. Gidney 
has tended to give little or no con- 
sideration to the question as to 
whether or not competition would be 
substantially lessened. 

In fact, the comptroller apparently 
assumes that a merger which tends 
to monopoly is in the public interest. 
By his own admission, he is utterly 
unconcerned by the current wave of 
bank mergers—a view, I might add, 
that is diametrically opposite to that 
of the chairman of the Federal Re- 
serve Board. 


Acts as ‘Rubberstamp’ 


To be blunt, Mr. Gidney’s normal 
procedure is to rubberstamp, as a 
matter of routine, any monopolistic 
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PROBABLY because the Golden Gate 
Hotel in Miami Beach is such an at- 
tractive resort facility, many parents 
brought their children along to the 
IBA convention at the hotel. The 
young people had a splashing good 
time in the two swimming pools. Leav- 
ing the pool here after a dip is Paula 
Flynn, 12, of Parsons, Kansas. Her 
father, John J. Flynn, is chairman of 
the board and president of the State 
Bank of Parsons. 


proposal that may be presented. 

I recognize that it is not an un- 
common administrative tendency for 
regulatory agencies to be more or less 
responsive to the industries which 
they are supposed to regulate. Mr. 
Gidney’s case is more unique, how- 
ever, since he appears to have been 
taken over completely by the giant 
banks he is supposed to regulate. His 
concept of the public interest is to 
identify the functions of his office 
with the private interests of the banks 
subject to his jurisdiction. 

In light of these considerations, it 
is clear that to give the federal bank 
supervisory agencies unfettered juris- 
diction over the antitrust implications 
of bank mergers and to weaken the 
standards, all as proposed by the 
comptroller, would only stimulate 
the tempo of present bank merger 
activity. 

Fortunately, the Bank Omnibus 
Bill, and particularly section 23, will 
not be considered by the House 
Banking and Currency Committee 
until the next session of Congress. 
I deem it imperative, in the interest 
of preserving the integrity and vita- 
lity of the unit banking system, to 


work unceasingly, to prevent passage 
of this section. 


Amendments Needed 


On the positive side, legislation is 
necessary to amend the antitrust laws 
to encompass bank mergers, however 
accomplished. Such legislation must 
insure against the attorney general 
being deprived of antitrust jurisdic- 
tion in bank merger cases. It must 
also embody present section 7 stan- 
dards. 

My premerger notification bill, H. 
R. 2143, which was recently ap- 
proved by the subcommittee, orgin- 
ally contained a section identical 
with my bill of last year, applying 
these principles. However, in order 
that premerger notification not be 
confused with legislation amending 
the substantive standards of section 7 
of the Clayton Act, as amended by 
the Celler-Kefauver Act, the bank 
merger section has been deleted. 


In the near future | will introduce 
a new bill dealing solely with bank 
mergers. While I have not yet come 
to a final conclusion, I am giving 
careful consideration to a proposal 
amending the antitrust laws which 
will: 

@ Give the federal bank super- 
visory agencies jurisdiction over bank 
mergers but prohibit approval of any 
transaction where the effect may be 
substantially to lessen competition or 
tend to create a monopoly. 

@ Require the agency to obtain 
the views of the attorney general in 
respect to the antitrust implications 
of the proposed transaction, together 
with the views of the state bank 
supervisor in respect to banking fac- 
tors, where a state bank is involved. 

@ Reserve to the attorn:y veneral 
antitrust enforcement jurisdiction. 

I hope that you will give this pro- 
posal your immediate consideration 
and examination. 


Holding Company Curbs 


In addition to bank merger legis- 
lation, action is equally necessary, 
at the federal level, to prevent the 
holding company device from being 
used to circuinvent state branch dis- 
trict lines drawn to safeguard against 
banking monopoly. In the absence of 
effective federal or state legislation 
on the subject, these geographic 
limitations can be avoided by the 
simple expedient of forming a hold- 
ing company to acquire control of 
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banks throughout a state without re- 
gard to district lines. 

As one holding company candidly 
acknowledged when organized, it felt 
itself compelled to carry out its plans 
by this method of group banking be- 
cause the laws of the state and the 
National Banking Act both prohibited 
branch banking beyond certain limits. 

Such circumvention is possible not- 
withstanding that a holding company 
system is a substitute for a branch 
system and that there is no essential 
difference between branches and af- 
filiates, or subsidiary banks. As the 
House Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee pointed out: 

Great stress has been placed on 
their difference in form, which every- 
one of course recognizes. . . . 


Similarities Noted 


However, in a large measure they 
are differences without a distinction. 
“Other than in form, what is the 
practical difference between a branch 


and a bank the stock of which is. 


owned by a holding company that 
can select the bank’s directors and 
change them at its pleasure, even 
holding repurchase rights to the di- 
rectors’ qualifying shares; that can 
hire and fire the bank’s personnel 
and otherwise supervise its opera- 
tions;that can make its investments, 
handle its insurance, buy its supplies, 
originate and place its advertising; 
can pass on its loans to local firms 
and individuals, usually receiving a 
fee for services performed?” 

The fact is that “as each new bank 
is .. . added to those already a part 
of the holding-company system, such 
bank automatically becomes in effect, 
though not in name, a branch of that 
banking system.” 

To my mind the conclusion is 
inescapable that despite all that has 
been said about the distinction be- 
tween bank holding company groups 
and branch banking systems, both 
accomplish the same thing—the oper- 
ation of a number of banking units 
under one control and management. 
Also inescapable is the fact that 
through the corporate device, hold- 
ing companies still can be used to 
evade branch banking laws and thus 
defeat the declared policies of the 
state regarding branch banking. 

Largely through the efforts of your 
association, Congress in 1956 enact- 
ed the Bank Holding Company Act 
for the purpose of maintaining com- 
petition among banks and minimiz- 
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ing the dangers inherent in concen- 
tration of economic power through 
centralized banking control. 

But it is most unfortunate that 
the Senate deleted from the bill a 
key provision passed by the House 
prohibiting holding company expan- 
sion of banks within a state except 
in accordance with the branch bank- 
ing laws of that state. 

This whole issue of holding com- 
pany circumvention of branch lines 
came dramatically to life in New 
York State when the First National 
City Bank applied to the Federal Re- 
serve Board for permission to form 
the largest bank holding company in 
the nation. 

Initial objective of First National 
City was to acquire control of the 
County Trust Company of White 
Plains, New York, the dominant 
commercial bank in Westchester 
County, and thus pierce the branch 
line separating New York City and 
Westchester. 

In short, through the device of 
forming a holding company, the same 
management which was restricted in 
its operation under a bank charter to 


New York City sought to acquire a 
unit bank in another district, operate 
it in the same manner a branch would 
be operated, and flout the expressed 
will of the legislative body of New 
York State regarding the establish- 
ment of banks. 


Sees ‘Chain Reaction’ 


Moreover, there was every prospect 
that the First National City Bank 
plan would initiate a chain reaction 
until ultimately a handful of giant 
New York City banks, through the 
holding company device, would be 
in control of nearly every sizeable 
bank in the State of New York. 

Success of the plan would have 
meant that the day of independent 
unit and regional banking would 
have passed and that money and 
credit in New York State would be 
largely controlled by a few gigantic 
banking institutions. 

For these reasons, I testified at 
length before the Federal Reserve 
Board calling attention to the alarm- 
ing competitive consequences of the 
proposal. In addition, I testified in 
the early part of January 1957 be- 





We have one bank customer (name on 
request) to whom we sell one filler of 
twenty imprinted checks at a time. We 
don’t print one filler at a time because 
for us that‘would be an uneconomical 
press run. What we do is print three 
fillers (sixty checks) and mail one filler 
direct to the bank’s customer, with the 
remaining two fillers going into our 
files for subsequent reorders. Because 
there are thousands of these tiny 
orders each week, the deal is rather 
complex, but in this advertisement we 
don’t want to discuss its ramifications. 
All we want to tell you about is the 
type of “files” we use for storing 
these fillers. 


When deciding upon what we should 
have, conventional files were excluded 
from our thinking because their use 
involved opening and closing drawers 
a thousand times each day and we felt 
there must be a solution that would 
make for easier access. We found it in 
the candy industry... of all places! What 
we wound up with was a certain type 
of conveyor used in plants that make 
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candy bars. After the bars are dipped in 
the hot chocolate, they move on to a 
tray which lifts them up to the top of 
the unit and then conveys them back 
and forth, gradually working down to 
table height and coming out in front of 
the packer all cooled off and ready to 
be placed in boxes. We omitted the 
cooling system in our particular unit 
because, despite the speed with which 
we produce, our checks never get over- 
heated ahd neither do we. 


Anyway, this “monster,” as it is affec- 
tionately known by our people, is just 
about the queerest looking check file 
you ever saw. It is twenty feet long, 
twelve feet high, eight feet wide, and 
can provide storage for 140,000 checking 
account customers. Up to the present 
time it works well and, while it does 
not have “random access,” it does 
deliver the checks in front of the packer 
speedily and with no effort on her part. 
What makes this a newsworthy item 
is the alertness of our people in going 
far afield for something that will make 
our work easier. 











Manufacturing Plants at: CLIFTON, PAOLI, CLEVELAND, 


INDIANAPOLIS, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, ST. PAUL, DALLAS 
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NEW INSTALLATION of the North Shore Bank in Miami Beach, Florida, is a 


structure housing one walk-up and six drive-in windows, shown above. A closed 
circuit TV system and an intercom, both for speedy service, is part of the setup. 
The installation cost $75,000, according to F. Rouse Smith, president. 


fore the State of New York Joint 
Legislative Committee to Revise the 
Banking Laws and pointed out the ne- 
cessity of amending the state’s bank- 
ing laws to prohibit any bank hold- 
ing company from acquiring in the 
future any bank located outside the 
district prescribed for branch banks. 

It is gratifying that Governor Har- 
riman and the New York State Leg- 
islature recognized the threat to the 
state banking structure implied in the 
First National City plan. This was 
evidenced by adoption on January 
29, 1957 of stopgap legislation, effec- 
tive until May 1, 1957, prohibit- 
ing any bank holding company from 
acquiring a bank located outside the 
branch banking district. 

It was also evidenced by legislative 
approval of a measure extending 
this legislation until May 1, 1958 
which I have little doubt that the 
Governor will sign. In these circum- 
stances, the First National City pro- 
ceeding before the Federal Reserve 
Board would become moot since the 
transaction would be barred under 
state law. 

It is clear, of course, that this 
action at the State level is extreme- 
ly important particularly since New 
York is the banking center of the 
nation. 

Nevertheless, it is my firm con- 
viction that the effort to pierce 
branch district lines through the hold- 
ing company device is a matter of 
national import and should, there- 
fore, be considered at the federal 
level. Otherwise, action would be re- 
quired in state after state, on a piece- 
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meal basis, to obtain legislation pre- 
venting holding company attempts at 
banking dominance. 

For these reasons, I urge you 
immediately to undertake an all-out 
effort, which I will join, to pave the 
way for amendment of the Federal 
Bank Holding Company Act so as 
to prevent holding company expan- 
sion except in accordance with state 
geographic limitations applicable to 
branch banks. Such an amendment 
should be similar to a provision con- 
tained in the House-approved bill 
which was deleted by the Senate. 

Your efforts should be concentrat- 
ed toward having the amendment 
considered by the House Banking and 
Currency Committee when it begins 
hearings on the Omnibus Banking Bill. 
Part of the effort should be directed 
to obtain the support of other like- 
minded organizations determined to 
stop the trend toward monolithic 
banking. 





Feed Production 
Sets Record 


More feed was produced in America 
during 1956 than in any other year, 
according to the American Feed Man- 
ufacturers’ Association. The total for 
the year was 35.7 million tons. The 
best previous year was 1954’s 35 mil- 
lion tons. 

Production in 1956 topped the 1955 
total by 6.4 per cent. 





Economy's 
Pace Tops 
Forecasts 


Pennsylvania bankers attending the 
63rd annual convention of the Penn- 
sylvania Bankers Association in At- 
lantic City, New Jersey, heard Dr. 
Arthur R. Upgren, dean of the Amos 
Tuck School of Business Adminis- 
tration of Dartmouth College, declare 
that, “the growth of our national 
economy is practically 100% ahead 
of schedule.” 

Dr. Upgren said, “our potential for 
growth is quickening as the natural 
result of increased capital financing 
and of increased ability on the part 
of banking to provide for the needs 
of industry. 

“In making estimates for the fu- 
ture, President Eisenhower in 1954, 
pointed out that by 1965 our total 
gross national production could be 
expected to rise to $500 billion. 
Analyzing his figures in detail,” Dr. 
Upgren stated, “we find that the 
economy is practically 100 per cent 
ahead of those expectations—already 
having reached $424 billion in gross 
national production. 

“The persistent increase in person- 
al incomes and growth in expendi- 
tures for plant and equipment by 
business has resulted in an inflation 
of 3.6 per cent during 1956-57. Hap- 
pily several forces are operating to 
check this inflation. The first is the 
supply of goods which are now pour- 
ing forth in increased measure, the 
second, the increase in personal sav- 
ings. Still another force reducing the 
pressure toward inflation is the auto- 
matic increase in savings represented 
by gross depreciation reserves. 

“The forces which have worked to- 
ward inflation should slacken by mid- 
year 1957, and as soon as the threat 
of inflation subsides, we can expect 
substantial easing in the entire field 
of capital and short-term financing 
in order to facilitate long run eco- 
nomic growth.” 





Blinking Bright 

One thing about the speed of light 
—it gets here too early in the morn- 
ing! 
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U.S. Growth Offers Challenges 
To Banks, Robertson Says 


After I accepted your invitation to 
meet with you today I began to 
ponder the situations you have faced 
in the past, are facing now, and must 
face in the future. In doing so I was 
struck by the tremendous changes 
that have taken place in this country 
during the past half century. 

The Industrial Revolution began 
200 years ago, but most of us were 
born into a world that in some ways 
was closer to 1757 than to the world 
we know in 1957. 


It is true that when the twentieth 
century began our country had a net- 
work of railroads, tremendous fac- 
tories, universal education, pasteur- 
ized milk, typhoid inoculation, but 
viewed broadly at the turn of the cen- 
tury the characteristic way of life of 
most Americans was restricted and 
provincial. Over a third of our people 
lived on farms. 


Time and Change 


I can remember as a boy—as can 
those of you who were lucky enough 
to live in a place like my home town 
of Broken Bow, Nebraska—the lamp- 
lighter riding by on horseback and 
standing on his saddle to light the 
gas lamps which lit the unpaved 
streets. At that time the carriage and 
wagon industry was still putting up 
a game though losing battle against 
the automobile, and more than a few 
people considered airplanes a de- 
fiance of heaven. 

In 1920 the first radio station be- 
gan to broadcast. Twenty years ago 
the medicines that we have already 
stopped calling “miracle drugs” were 
still in the experimental stage, and 
the whole field of nuclear energy had 
barely passed beyond the threshold 
of theoretical physics. We can hardly 
recall our existence before the days 
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of wide straight highways, over sixty 
million automobiles and trucks, air 
travel, radio and television, dial 
telephones and air conditioning. 
This same period has witnessed 
the emotional and physical strains 
produced by two world wars, several 
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GOVERNOR ROBERTSON 
In the future, “a definite need for 
more banking offices and facilities.” 


A native of Broken Bow, Ne- 
braska, James L. Robertson has 
been a member of the board of 
governors of the Federal Reserve 
System since February 18, 1952. 
He holds law degrees from 
George Washington University 
and Harvard Law School. 

Governor Robertson entered 
government service in 1927 as 
chief clerk of the Senate Post Of- 
fice. Later he was an FBI agent. 
He had extensive experience in 
the office of comptroller of the 
currency, as counsel and deputy, 
before appointment to his pres- 
ent post. 


booms and a disastrous bust, floods, 
drought, inflation and deflation, and 
what have you. 


Philosophy Changes 

The increasing industrialization of 
our country and the increased rec- 
ognition of the obligation and the 
power of the government to promote 
economic stability and progress have 
led to changes both in law and in the 
philosophy of American banking 
which have changed the American 
bank — almost beyond recognition, 
externally and internally. 

If the president of a small bank of 
fifty years ago were to reappear to- 
day and look over the institution, he 
would have difficulty believing what 
he saw. Its very size would astonish 
him; its loan portfolio would be: un- 
recognizable; and there would be 
something else that he never saw be- 
fore—an investment portfolio. 

I suspect he might be somewhat 
confounded by the existence of such 
things as Federal insurance of de- 
posits, government guarantees of one 
sort or another, and a host of so- 
called built-in stabilizers designed 
to moderate business cycles, strength- 
en the banking structure, and en- 
courage public confidence. 


Steady Growth 


If he browsed around a bit among 
people on the street I believe he 
would be amazed at the universal as- 
sumption that deposits in bank are as 
safe as currency in pocket—and much 
of the time a lot more convenient. 

Our economy has been one of re- 
markable long-term growth, marred 
and scarred from time to time by 
cyclical ebbs and flows of varying 
severity and duration. The process of 
growth has been one of continuing, 
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THESE THREE NEW dormitories will be “home” to Gradu- 
ate School of Banking students at the school’s summer ses- 
sion this summer. The school starts June 10 and continues 
through June 22. The dorms are on the banks of the Rari- 


Brunswick, New 


tan River on the campus of Rutgers University at New 


Jersey. The buildings are raised above 
ground level on pillars, so there is an unbroken view of the 
river from other parts of the campus. 





if irregular, adaptation to changing 
conditions. 


Adaptation Continues 


Despite important structural 
changes, the United States still has 
a highly competitive free-enterprise 
economy. The banking system, and 
financial institutions generally, as an 
integral part of the economy, have 
made major adaptations, although 
not without a considerable amount 
of growing pains and many mistakes. 
This process is still going on, although 
somewhat slower than some of us 
would have it. 

On occasion, adaptation has been 
too long delayed or inadquate, with 
unfortunate consequences. Today, as 
in the past, our ability to meet emerg- 
ing challenges promptly and effec- 
tively will determine our economic 
future. 

It is for that reason that I would 
like to delve into the future—the 
not too distant future and try to see 
some of the probable changes which 
will present challenges for bankers. I 
do so with some trepidation, for like 
others I have been spending prac- 
tically all my time trying to keep 
abreast of changes as they occur, a 
task which is more than full time by 
itself. I suspect that most of us have 
felt satisfied with just holding our 
place, and in this we have—with per- 
haps more luck than we deserve— 
been fairly successful; but for the 
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NEW DIRECTOR 
FROM OHIO 


R. G. Webber, chairman and presi- 
dent of The Sterling State Bank, 
Mount Sterling, Ohio, has been named 
Ohio director of the Independent 
Bankers Association by IBA Presi- 
dent R. L. Mullins. Mr. Webber will 
complete the unexpired term of 
George J. Barthold, resigned. Mr. 
Barthold is president of the Miners 
& Mechanics Savings & Trust Com- 
pany of Steubenville. 





future, I prophesy, that will not be 
enough. 

Not being an economist, I am free 
from the inhibitions that discourage 
those professionals from making bold 
prognostications about the future. As 
a matter of fact, it does not take too 
much imagination to see what I see 
in the crystal ball, always absent war. 
In the time available it is impossible 
to present the details of the picture, 
but perhaps a glimpse here and there 
will suffice for my purposes, and you 
can fill in the gaps according to your 
own views. 

I see a country in 1965, only eight 
years off, of about 193 million people 
crowded around metropolitan centers, 
but stretching out further and fur- 


ther along arterial roads, extending 
the present phenomenon of suburbia. 


Sees $550 Billion GNP 


And what about the economy as a 
whole? Here a very few strokes will 
serve to sketch the picture. Since 
1929 the gross national product has 
risen to $412 billion; it has more 
than doubled after allowing for high- 
er prices. 

By 1965—assuming a continuation 
in the increase of the labor force (it 
should be about 80 million by then as 
compared with 71 million now) and 
of productivity per man-hour (the an- 
nual increase has averaged 214% 
over the past quarter century and 
nearly 314% over the past decade) — 
even with a moderate decline in aver- 
age hours, a gross national product 
of $550 billion or more (in 1956 
prices) is not only possible but pro- 
able. 

Under these conditions, disposable 
personal income in 1956 might be up 
as much as a third, over a hundred 
billion dollars more for the American 
people to spend annually. 

To provide for the expanding vol- 
ume of transactions that will accom- 
pany growth in total output and em- 
ployment, the nation’s money supply 
will have to grow. On the basis of a 
gross national product of $550 bil- 
lion in 1965, the money supply may 
expand by roughly $40 billion to 
around $175 billion, of which, as 
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at present, demand deposits will like- 
ly continue to account for about 80 
per cent of the total, and currency 
20 percent 

With respect to the role of govern- 
ment in the general economic pic- 
ture, I decline to prognosticate, but 
it cannot be ignored. In 1929, govern- 
ment as a whole, Federal, State, and 
local, took approximately 8 per cent 
of the gross national product; to- 
day it takes close to 20 per cent. 

National security expenditures 
alone now take 10 per cent of pro- 
duct, a larger share than was taken by 
all of government in 1929. Again in 
1929, the federal debt was in the 
neighborhood of $16 billion; today it 
is $277 billion. 

During this period, government 
agencies have become more impor- 
tant generally in relation to financial 
institutions. Of particular relevance 
to the banking community has been 
the expanded role of the Federal Re- 
serve and the establishment of Fed- 
eral deposit insurance. And with 
these changes there has come about 
a changing attitude toward the role 
of government in the economy. Per- 
haps the most significant is the wide- 
spread belief that the government can 
and should take vigorous action to 
combat serious recession. 


Inflation Factor 


Another factor which must be men- 
tioned, regrettably, is that average 
consumer prices are 60 per cent high- 
er than in 1929, notwithstanding the 
fact that there have been some pe- 
riods of fairly stable average prices, 
for example, the last five years, ex- 
cluding perhaps the past year, when 
upward pressures have gained the as- 
cendancy. 

At the moment, many observers 
seem to believe that the scales of the 
future are now tipped in the direc- 
tion of more or less persistent in- 
creases in prices, a mild creeping in- 
flation. I cannot share this view, and 
indeed I deplore the complacency 
with which it is accepted in some 
quarters. 

Clearly the major challenge to 
monetary and fiscal policy is to con- 
tribute to the maintenance of rela- 
tively stable growth, without infla- 
tion. Consequently, in the background 
of my picture of the future is a gen- 
eral environment of steady economic 
growth (subject to inevitable fluc- 
tuations), reasonably full utilization 
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of manpower and industrial re- 
sources, and stable average prices. 

I realize this is a rather hazy out- 
line of America in 1965, but it is 
enough to indicate some of the chal- 
lenges which are going to face you 
bankers increasingly in the years 
ahead. No doubt some of you will 
see them more clearly than I do, 
but permit me to mention just a few 
that are apparent from where [I sit. 

One thing this prognostication 
certainly means is that while some 
small banks may remain small banks, 
if they are located in the less popu- 
lated areas, many will become what 
we now think of as large banks. Un- 
questionably the growth in incomes 
and product in the next 10 years 
will bring with it further expansion 
of banks as they meet demands for 
a widening range of services. 

It means that banks must utilize to 
the fullest extent technological devel- 
opments to expedite the work of 
handling more efficiently and more 
economically larger and larger vol- 
umes of checks and banking trans- 
actions. 

With total and average incomes 
rising, as they most surely will, there 
will be substantial growth in number 
and amount of deposit accounts, 
both demand and time. Mechaniza- 
tion of banking procedures is now 
widespread but still inadequate. 
Many new devices capable of adapta- 
tion to banking are becoming avail- 
able or are in process of development. 
Already several banks are using elec- 
tronic devices with vast memories in 
which to store and process informa- 
tion about their customers’ accounts. 


Greater Loan Demand 


It means that loan demands, both 
individual and aggregate, will be 
larger and banks must be in a posi- 
tion to handle them. Borrowing needs 
will be greater, and perhaps signifi- 
cantly different from today, depend- 
ing on the way in which technologi- 
cal developments alter existing in- 
dustries and bring about the creation 
of new ones. 

It means that banks will have to 
increase their earnings in order to 
attract more capital and to pay both 
officers and employees more ade- 
quately. Already, population and in- 
dustrial relocations, with their ac- 
companying shifts of deposits, have 
strained the capital and even the 
managerial resources of many banks. 


It means that banks must devise 
ways of attracting a higher percent- 
age of the most intelligent young 
people into the banking business by 
adequate salaries and pension plans, 
by appropriate incentives and train- 
ing. 

Of course, every bank today thinks 
it has the best possible management, 
but I can tell you, from long ex- 
perience, that most of the ills to 
which banking is susceptible can be 
traced to management deficiencies. 


Need Top Personnel 


Banks will have to redouble their 
efforts if they are to obtain a 
fair share of the most capable college 
graduates and prepare adequately for 
management succession in the years 
ahead. 

And finally, it means that there 
will be a definite need for more bank- 
ing offices and facilities. The manner 
in which this need will be met will 
give rise to serious questions. 

We may be compelled to revise our 
views as to the type of banking that 
is best for America. We may have to 
admit that there is no single type that 
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will ideally meet all requirements. 
Perhaps there is a proper place for 
various types of operations. 

There has been great debate as 
to the relative efficiency of large, 
medium, and small-scale enterprises 
in different areas of production and 
distribution, but most of us nonecon- 
omists have general sense that in 
many fields of endeavor big organ- 
izations can produce and distribute 
at lower cost per unit than smaller 
organizations. 


Some Curbs Needed 


We also feel, however, that if these 
drives toward efficiency and economy, 
toward maximum utilization of tech- 
nology on a large scale, are not 
subjected to some curbs, they can 
lead to a state of affairs in which 
scope for initiative, individual inde- 
pendence, and incentive to further 
advance could be smothered by the 
inertia and repression that some- 
times go with monopoly and undesir- 
able concentrations of power — eco- 
nomic, social and political. 


This conflict is nowhere more 
evident than in banking and finance, 
and nowhere more significant. This 
is where you and I may have real 
difficulty in seeing the whole picture. 
Accustomed as we are to a highly 
competitive banking system, we some- 
times forget how essential such a 
system is to an aggressive “opportu- 
nity” economy like ours. 

Without ready availability of cred- 
it and other banking facilities, much 
of our economic progress would be 
impossible. For this reason the main- 
tenance of vigorous competitive bank- 
ing is absolutely indispensable, and 
I believe that a recognition of this 
principle underlies the existence of 
such organizations as the Independent 
Bankers Association. 

There is always a temptation to 
deny the existence of facts that do 
not harmonize with what we regard 
as sound principles. But we cannot be 
true to our responsibilities to the 
American people and hide our heads 
in the sand at the same time. 

First then, let us agree that some 
bank consolidations may be moti- 
vated by a desire for size and power 
alone, rather than efficiency, and sec- 
ondly, that there are some limits to 
the increased-efficiency curve of large- 
scale operations. 

But at the same time let us not 
deny, for example, that as a matter 
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ANTI-BRANCH 
FEELING STRONG, 
SURVEY SHOWS 


For the latest and most authorita- 
tive word on the sentiments of mid- 
America bankers on the subject of 
branch banking, consult the May 15 
issue of BANK NEWS. 

Editor Lloyd C. Riggs and his 
staff report on results of a survey 
of bankers in Missouri, Kansas, Okla- 
homa, Texas, Colorado, New Mexico 
and Wyoming. Here are report high- 
lights: 

Of 625 bankers participating: 

@ 444, or 71.3 per cent, oppose 
both branches and facilities not im- 
mediately adjacent to the bank. 

@ 135, or 21.7 per cent, oppose 
branches but favor drive-in facilities. 

@ 43, or 7 per cent, favor some 
form of branch banking. 

@ In the largest cities, 28 per cent 
favor branch banking. 

@ New Mexico gave a majority to 
some form of branch banking, the 
only state to do so. 





of dollars-and-cents costs and results, 
a multiple-office banking organization 
with low overhead, small staff, uni- 
form procedures, head-office super- 
vision, and locations throughout a 
large metropolitan area often times 
can render good service at lower cost 
than an equal number of separate in- 
stitutions, in fact, can exist prof- 
itably and render valuable service 
in circumstances where a unit bank 
would go out of business. 

I am convinced that we can deal 
with the problems of American bank- 
ing organization more effectively if 
we concede such basic facts, to the 
extent they are true, and proceed 
from there. 

Perhaps we must conclude at some 
point that efficiency and economy 
can be bought at too high a price, 
and that we should deliberately ar- 
rest progress in that direction in 
order to preserve values that we con- 
sider even more precious. But let us 
make these decisions with our eyes 
open and after the most careful 
consideration. 

Rarely are such problems matters 
of black and white, or even of black 
and red, and this is certainly true of 


the problems that face American 
banking today, and will be to an 
even greater degree in the future as 
our population clusters become even 
more concentrated. 


In trying to spell out in part what 
the changing picture means for bank- 
ing, I must not fail to mention a few 
things that it does not mean. Certain- 
ly it does not mean that all an inde- 
pendent banker has to do from here 
on is to sit on his hands, and hope 
that some large bank or holding 
company will come along with an 
offer to buy his institution for more 
than it is worth plus a generous pen- 
sion for the managing officer who 
helps to put over the deal. It definite- 
ly does not mean that we can con- 
tinue in good conscience, or as good 
business, to give only the kind of serv- 
ice which our fathers thought was 
sufficient. 


People Demand Service 


The American people and Ameri- 
can business are entitled to readily- 
accessible, economical, efficient bank- 
ing service, and one way or another 
they are going to have it. It is our 
duty to furnish the country with the 
kind of service it must have in order 
to continue its economic progress. 
Therefore, let us meet the challenges 
constructively, and not throw up 
roadblocks that might prevent further 
advance. 

Early in the nineteenth century 
there was an organization in north- 
ern England called the Luddites, who 
opposed the introduction of machin- 
ery into the textile industry and set 
out to destroy machines and factor- 
ies. Their aim was to preserve the 
right of individuals to earn their 
living in their own homes bent over 
a spinning wheel sixteen hours a day. 

If, inconceivably, they had suc- 
ceeded, the industrial revolution 
would have been retarded and the 
appalling squalor and abject poverty 
of the eighteenth century prolonged 
in England. Of course, the tides of 
progress and change could not be 
checked. Nor can they be now. 

To meet the needs of the future 
we must devise progressive programs 
designed to aid the American people 
to achieve long-term stable economic 
growth and a continuously higher 
standard of living. This can be done, 
but it means that we must guard 
against complacency, lethargy, and— 
particularly—a “Let someone else do 
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it” attitude. We cannot continue to 
live off fat of the past. We cannot per- 
mit sentiment to cloud our thinking. 

Let me repeat: the first obligation 
of the American banking industry is 
to furnish adequate service to the 
American people. In steadily broad- 
ening this service, as we must, we will 
encounter conflicting considerations. 

On the one hand are arrayed ef- 
ficiency, economy, and ever-improv- 
ing technology; on the other—but 
not necessarily in conflict—are indi- 
vidual opportunity and scope for in- 
itiative, and the dangers of excessive 
centralization of economic power. 

If we fix our eyes and minds on 
only one side of the picture we may 
retard unnecesssarily the achieve- 
ment of the economic and social 
values that are inherent in due recog- 
nition of the opposite factors. 


No Perfect Solution 


We must accept the fact that we 
are challenged by problems that have 
no perfect solution; where is perfec- 
tion in this world? We must seek 
with intelligence, courage, and re- 
straint a solution that will give the 
American people convenient and ef- 
ficient banking service, while main- 
taining the principles of opportunity, 
initiative, and competition that have 
made the American economic system 
the envy of the world. 

All this may seem to you, as it 
seemed to me when I first thought 
about it, to be pretty insignificant 
when compared with the events and 
problems which are shaking the 
world today. It is difficult to devote 
one’s energies and abilities fully to 
the proper ordering of the affairs of 
one bank, or even the banking system, 
while all the time, in the back of our 
minds, is the realization that civili- 
zation itself may be blown up any 
moment. 

This is our psychological difficulty 
today. We tend to feel our success or 
failure—in fact, our survival or de- 
struction—depends less on own ef- 
forts than on the impact of decisions 
and events over which we have no 
control. We sit beneath a Sword of 
Damocles. 

But feelings like these must be 
overcome. We must discipline our 
minds and characters to grapple 
with and master the complexities of 
our problems. We must possess in- 
sight and courage to a degree that 
men are seldom called upon to ex- 
hibit. 
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‘Support Bank 
Agencies with 
Adequate Laws 


“Support your secretary of bank- 
ing with adequate laws to back up 
your beliefs.” 

Ben H. Ryan, Illinois director of 
the Independent Bankers Association 
and a past IBA president, gave this 
advice recently when he addressed 
the Bucks County Bankers Associa- 
tion in Bristol, Pennsylvania. 

Independent banking suffered a 
setback in Pennsylvania when Jus- 
tice John C. Bell of the State Supreme 
Court approved a merger and a 
cross-county branch in Dauphin and 
Cumberland counties. The decision 
overruled the ruling of Robert L. 
Meyers Jr., secretary of banking, who 
had disapproved the merger. 

Mr. Ryan urged the Pennsylvani- 
ans to back court candidates who 
understand the problems of inde- 
pendent banking and enlist the sup- 
port of correspondent banks on the 
side of the independents. 

As background for his remarks, 
Mr. Ryan traced the history of 
branch banking from 1791 to the 
present. 





We must accept the fact that no 
man completely controls his destiny 
today; that the work of each of us is 
a necessary part of a vast and intri- 
cate system; and above all, that if 
each of us feels that his job is not im- 
portant enough, and therefore neglects 
it, our civilization is headed for col- 
lapse, with or without atomic war- 
fare. 

Whatever else America stands for, 
it symbolizes a way of life in which 
each individual strives mightily for 
his heart’s desire, and at the same 
time recognizes the paramount im- 
portance of the general welfare, and 
is willing as a citizen to subordinate 
selfish interests to the much greater 
good of his community or his coun- 
try. This we know and this we can 
hold to as each of us strives, de- 
spite the hazards of the Atomic Age, 
to contribute to the general welfare 
by doing his own job to the very best 
of his ability. 


CLASSIFIED AD 


OPPORTUNITY 


For young banker as Cashier and Second man 
in newly-organized bank in Southwest. Age 
bracket preferred: 30 to 45. Salary open. Must 
have thorough knowledge of operations and 
some loan experience. Box 110, c/o The INDE- 
PENDENT BANKER. 





‘Name State 


Banker to 
FDIC Board’ 


The Independent Bankers Associa- 
tion, at its convention in Miami 
Beach, Florida, adopted .a resolution 
asking that Congress amend the law 
to require that one of the three FDIC 
directors “be selected from the active 
officer list of a state chartered bank.” 

The resolution pointed out that 
the Financial Institutions Act now be- 
fore Congress provides mandatory 
representation for national banks on 
the FDIC board by specifying that 
the comptroller of the currency be on 
the board. 

As of June 30, 1956, the resolution 
said, there were 8,562 state banks 
and 4,667 national banks insured by 
the FDIC. The state bank members 
had assets of $134 billion, while the 
national banks’ assets totaled $118 
billion. 

“It is inequitable to give manda- 
tory representation on the FDIC 
board for 4,667 national banks and 
fail to provide similar mandatory 
representation for 8,562 state banks,” 
the resolution said. 

To give “equal representation and 
recognition of state and national 
banks will preserve and strengthen 
our dual bank system,” the resolution 
declared. 
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“My do-it-yourself project has gotten 
out of hand—I need another $500.” 
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Nuclear Blast Will Test 
Mosler Safe Bank Vault 


Resistance of a bank vault to a 
nuclear blast will be tested at the 
Atomic Energy Commission’s Nevada 
site during current tests, it was an- 
nounced by Edwin H. Mosler Jr., 
president of the 109-year-old Mosler 
Safe Company. 

The test, in co-operation with the 
Federal Civil Defense Administration, 
will investigate the level of resistance 
of materials and structures to a nu- 
clear blast at close range. It was 
arranged, Mr. Mosler said, in re- 
sponse to the concern on the part of 
banks and insurance companies over 
protection of vital records and val- 
uables. 

Mr. Mosler said his firm has been 
co-operating with officials of the Fed- 
eral Civil Defense Administration 
in test programs of this kind for the 
past three years. The company’s ac- 
tivity in the field of atomic energy 
dates back to 1937 when Mosler, in 
association with Nobel prize-winner, 
Professor E. O. Lawrence, partici- 
pated in the construction of one of 
the first cyclotrons for splitting the 
atom. 

The structure to be tested consists 
of a specially-engineered, steel-lined 
reinforced concrete vault sealed by a 
reinforced Mosler 10-inch thick “Cen- 
tury” vault door. 

Although a Mosler vault withstood 
the first atomic blast at Hiroshima, 
Mr. Mosler feels, “There is a need 
for better information on the re- 
sistance of protective equipment 
which can be obtained under the 
more precise and controlled condi- 
tions of nuclear test.” 

The Mosler firm’s project costs, 
in terms of overall research and con- 


struction, will exceed $500,000. 

Mr. Mosler said the test of this 
equipment “will subject the struc- 
ture to the effects of heat and blast 
pressures at close range, and is de- 
signed to provide the basis for devel- 
oping effective, predictable protec- 
tion against a nuclear explosion. 

“According to existing weapons ef- 
fects data and engineering design 
calculations, the vault should effec- 
tively survive the nuclear blast. Since 
it will be exposed to both the effects 
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of heat and shock pressures, a certain 
amount of damage and distortion of 
the structure is expected. However, 
it is also believed that the expected, 
limited damage will have been ac- 
curately predicted. Thus it is hoped 
that the results of the test will serve 
to increase engineering knowledge, 
and afford more adequate protection 
to life and property. 

“Since Mosler’s prime purpose is 
protection of vital records and other 
valuables—of concern to every 
American—we view the opportunity 
of participating in the Nevada tests 
as both a public responsibility and a 
challenge to our company.” 

Other significant engineering jobs 
undertaken by Mosler Safe were the 
design and construction of the world’s 
largest safe for the National Archives 
in Washington in 1950. The 50-ton 
installation protects the nation’s three 
most precious documents—The Con- 
stitution, Bill of Rights, and Declara- 
tion of Independence. President Tru- 
man at that time termed the vault “As 
safe from destruction as anything the 
wit of modern man can devise.” 
Mosler also constructed the vaults 
which protect the nation’s gold supply 
at Fort Knox. 





NCR Offers New 
‘Expense’ Booklet 
For Retailers 


The latest edition of the booklet, 
“Expenses in Retail Businesses” has 
been released by the National Cash 
Register Company. Ratio percentages 
given in the booklet will enable the 
businessman to compare his expenses 
and net profit with those which have 
been found to be typical of his line of 
business. 

Bankers who wish to make the book- 
let available to their customers in the 
retail line may obtain copies free of 
charge from: Merchants Service, The 
National Cash Register Company, 
Dayton 9, Ohio. 


Giannini’s 
Daughter 
Raps Belgrano 


Claire Hoffman Giannini, daughter 
of the founder of the Bank of Ameri- 
ca and Transamerica Corporation, 
threw some sharp criticism recently 
at Frank Belgrano, Transamerica’s 
president and a man who has said he 
favors nationwide branch banking. 


Prompting the outburst by Mrs. 
Hoffman was the reference by Mr. 
Belgrano to the late A. P. Giannini 
in connection with the First Western 
Bank and Trust Company, a Trans- 
america subsidiary. 


In opening First Western’s new 
headquarters in San Francisco, Mr. 
Belgrano said the event “gives us an 
opportunity to pay our compliments 
to our great founder.” 


Mrs. Hoffman, a Bank of America 
director and the owner of Trans- 
america stock inherited from her 
father, called a press conference and 
rushed home to San Francisco from 
New York to voice her protest. 


Mrs. Hoffman declared that in 
forming First Western Mr. Belgrano 
“has created a rift between the two 
organizations my father founded. 


“On behalf of my family, and in 
memory of my father, I wish to pro- 
test against this use of my father’s 
name to promote the interest of a 
bank with which he would be com- 
pletely out of sympathy, were he here 
to express his views. 


“In view of Frank Belgrano’s moral 
obligation to my father, I consider 
the use of my father’s name to pro- 
mote Mr. Belgrano’s self-serving am- 
bition a violation of fundamental 
good taste and propriety.” 


Apparently, Mrs. Hoffman was 
irked by the fact that Transamerica 
had set up First Western as a rival 
chain to the Bank of America. 


In 1954, Mr. Belgrano refused to 
turn over to the Bank of America 
22 banks owned by Transamerica 
that had been slated to become part 
of the Bank of America system. In- 
stead, he took the banks into his 
First Western chain. 
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Aberdeen, South Dakota—Mar- 
tin T. Haar of Freeman, South Da- 
kota, has been 
named cashier of 
the Farmers & 
Merchants Bank, 
it was announced 
by G. L. Hill, ex- 
ecutive vice pres- 
ident and cashier. 
For the past 19 
years Mr. Haar 
has been em- 
ployed by banks in Freeman, except 
for three and one-half years of mili- 
tary service. He was cashier of the 
First National Bank at Freeman when 
he resigned to accept the post in Ab- 
erdeen. 

Mr. Hill said that the rapid growth 
of the Farmers & Merchants since its 
opening on April 30, 1955, made it 
necessary to employ additional ex- 
perienced personnel. The bank’s as- 
sets now total more than 214 million 
dollars. 





MR. HAAR 


Chicago, Illinois—Promotion of 
three staff members to the position of 
assistant cashier has been announced 
by John C. Wright, chairman of the 
board of the La Salle National Bank. 

Promoted were John C. McLeod, 
with La Salle since April 1952; Ray- 
mond E. Nelson, with the bank since 
1945, and Robert J. Thoma, who has 
been with La Salle since 1952. 


Boston, Massachusetts — Com- 
mercial banks here were hosts to 60 
representatives of 27 New England 
colleges at a bank-college conference 
held in the Parker House. H. Freder- 
ick Hagemann Jr., president of the 
Rockland-Atlas National Bank, pre- 
sided. He described the one day con- 
ference as part of a national program 
by major commercial banks to famil- 
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iarize college deans, professors and 
placement directors with the career 
opportunities in commercial banking 
for college students. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota—Vern- 
on W. Skallerud, former installment 
loan officer at the Marquette Nation- 
al Bank, was appointed assistant cash- 
ier at a recent meeting of the board 
of directors. Born in Madison, Min- 
nesota, Mr. Skallerud is an army vet- 
eran of World War II. He joined the 
Marquette staff in March of 1954. 


Nashville, Tennessee — Charles 
H. Wetterau, who retired as vice pres- 
ident of the First American National 
Bank at the beginning of this year, 
has been elected an honorary life 
member of the Financial Public Re- 
lations Association. 


San Francisco, California — J. 
W. Hudspeth has joined the Crocker- 
Anglo National Bank as vice presi- 
dent, it was announced by Paul E. 
Hoover, president. Mr. Hudspeth has 
been chief national bank examiner of 
the Twelfth Federal Reserve District 
since April, 1952. 


Rushford, Minnesota—F our an- 
niversaries were celebrated by the 
Rushford State Bank at an open 
house in May. The event marked the 
bank’s 90th anniversary, the comple- 
tion of 43 years as cashier by John 
A. Frisvold, who retired June 1, and 
40 years of service to the bank by 
Oscar Hanson and John E. Anderson, 
assistant cashiers. 


Miami Beach, Florida—Eduar- 
do Morales has joined the Mercantile 





National Bank as first vice president 
and a director. Until recently Mr. 
Morales was executive vice president 
and director of the Pan American 
Bank of Miami. 


Pineville, Louisiana — A large 
crowd of Pineville and Alexandria 
citizens attended the ribbon-cutting 
ceremony which marked formal open- 
ing of the Rapides Bank and Trust 
Company’s Pineville office. James C. 
Bolton, board chairman of the Rap- 
ides Bank, Alexandria, said the open- 
ing of the Pineville office was a 
homecoming. He explained that his 
grandfather, Colonel George W. Bol- 
ton, first president of the Rapides 
Bank, lived in Pineville when he was 
asked to become the bank’s first pres- 
ident. 
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TAKING TIME out from greeting customers and friends who stopped in to help 
the Glenwood State Bank, Glenwood, Minnesota, celebrate its 50th anniversary, 
E. A. Walter, president, carves the first slice of the golden anniversary birthday cake. 
Those who dropped in received favors, coffee and a lunch. 


Chicago, Illinois — Election of 
John E. Swearingen, executive vice 
president of Standard Oil Company 
(Indiana), as a director of the Amer- 
ican National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, was announced by Lawrence 
F. Stern, the banks chairman. Mr. 
Swearingen has been with Standard 
since 1939, 


Los Angeles, California — Dr. 
Theodore J. Kreps, professor of busi- 
ness economics at the Graduate School 
of Business, Stanford University, ad- 
dressed a meeting of the Independent 
Bankers Association of southern Cal- 
ifornia at the Biltmore Hotel. Dr. 
Kreps talked on the responsibility of 
banks to stockholders, employees, 
other banks, customers and the gen- 
eral public. More than 150 heard the 
address. 


Casper, Wyoming—The annual 
party of Wyoming National Bank 
honored E. C. Penney, vice president, 
trust officer and director, on his com- 
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pletion of 50 years in banking. Mr. 
Penney has been with Wyoming Na- 
tional since 1936. His first banking 
job was with the First National Bank 
in St. Joseph, Missouri, after his 
graduation from high school in 1907. 
After that, and before coming to Cas- 
per, he was associated with banks in 
Nebraska, Kansas and Texas. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota—Jean 
Schultz, an employee of the Farmers 
and Mechanics Savings Bank and a 
member of the Minneapolis chapter, 
American Institute of Banking, won 
top honors in the North Central Re- 
gional speech contest for Toastmis- 
tress Clubs in Omaha. She will rep- 
resent the region at the international 
contest in Dallas, Texas, July 7-9. 


McComb, Mississippi — W. T. 
Denman Sr., has been elected chair- 
man of the board of directors of the 
First National Bank, succeeding W. 
S. Johnson who died April 15. Mr. 
Denman is the only living original 
director and stockholder of First Na- 
tional, which was organized in Octo- 
ber 1904. He has not missed a single 
annual meeting of stockholders in 52 
years. 

First National has been authorized 
by the comptroller of the currency to 
increase its common stock from 


$100,000 to $150,000 by the sale of 
new stock. This brings capital and 
surplus to $430,000. 


Tucumcari, New Mexico—Har- 
old W. Aull, executive vice president 
of the First National Bank and direc- 
tor of the Independent Bankers As- 
sociation, died at his home here. He 
had suffered a heart attack recently. 
Mr. Aull also was a director of the 
Bank-Share Owners Advisory League. 


Chicago, Illinois—An expert in 
the retail sales field has become an 
operating officer of the Madison Bank 
and Trust Company. Marvin R. 
Strunk, formerly an executive of 
Marshall Field and Company, has 
been named manager of personal 
banking services. 


Harrisburg, Pennsylvania—O. 
Albert Johnson, vice president and 
treasurer of the Hamlin Bank & Trust 
Company, Smethport, and president 
of the First National Bank of Eldred, 
has been installed as president of the 
Pennsylvania Bankers Association. 
He succeeded Melville M. Parker, ex- 
ecutive vice president of the First 
National Bank of Lebanon. The in- 
stallation was at the final session of 
the 63rd annual PBA convention in 
Atlantic City, New Jersey. 

Other officers installed were: J. Re- 
gis Walthour, president of the First 
National Bank in Greensburg, PBA 
vice president, and Ellis E. Stern, 
president and trust officer of the Na- 
tional Bank of Coatesville, treasurer. 
Belden L. Daniels, Harrisburg, is ex- 
ecutive manager and secretary of the 
association. 


Maryville, Tennessee — The 
Blount National Bank is extending its 
facilities by the erection of a branch. 
The new building will be a circular 
structure featuring aluminum, exten- 
sive use of glass and native Tennessee 
stone. There will be drive-in and 
parking facilities. 

© 


Winona, Minnesota—S. J. Kryz- 
sko, president of the Winona National 
and Savings Bank, has been elected 
president of the Minnesota State Col- 
lege Board. The board supervises op- 
eration of five state colleges. 
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Dallas, Texas—David Lee Tread- 
way, a past president of both the 
Texas Mortgage Bankers and the Dal- 
las Mortgage Bankers Associations, 
has been elected a vice president of 
the Republic National Bank. From 
1931 until he joined Republic’s staff, 
Mr. Treadway was with Investors 
Diversified Services, Inc., with head- 
quarters in Houston. 


Chicago, Illinois — Owen M. 
Lynch was made an assistant vice 
president of the Chicago National 
Bank recently and assigned to one of 
the commercial loan divisions. Mr. 
Lynch joined Chicago National last 
September, after more than seven 
years with Wieboldt Stores Inc. 


Los Angeles, California — W. 
A. DeRidder, California industrial- 
ist, has joined the customer relations 
staff of Union Bank and Trust Com- 
pany as an executive assistant. Mr. 
DeRidder headed the General Metals 
Corporation from 1937 to 1954, first 
as president and finally as chairman 


of the board. 
es 


Kennebunk, Maine—The Ocean 
National Bank has opened its Arun- 
del branch at Kennebunkport, it was 
announced by M. F. Eveleth Sr., ex- 
ecutive vice president. Presently, the 
branch has temporary quarters in the 
room of a school building, with con- 
struction of a permanent building 
scheduled to begin soon. 


Miami, Florida — Promotion of 
two on the staff of the Pan American 
Bank of Miami was announced by 
James Sottile Jr., president. William 
Ellis Boyd Jr., a vice president, ac- 
quired the added title of cashier, and 
Andrew J. Dean was appointed as- 
sistant cashier and auditor. 


Wood River, Illinois — Herbert 
E. Paton, 69, vice president and cash- 
ier of the First National Bank, died 
in a hospital at St. Louis, Missouri. 
All his banking career was spent in 
Wood River, with the exception of 
eight years he was on the staff of the 
Citizens National Bank in Alton, I]- 
linois. 
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AT THE FIRESTONE BANK in Akron, Ohio, this hand-painted colored photo- 
mural was unveiled recently. Said to be one of the largest in the world, the photo- 
mural is 40 feet long and eight feet high. It represents one of the interesting fea- 
tures of the Firestone Bank, which was designed, erected, equipped and decorated 
by Bank Building and Equipment Corporation. 


Chicago, Illinois — Addition of 
three men to the staff of the Old Re- 
public Life Insurance Company has 
been announced. 

Paul B. Strom, a chartered life un- 
derwriter, was appointed superintend- 
ent of agencies for the company’s 
eastern division. He formerly was as- 
sociated with the Aetna Life Insur- 
ance Company. 

Ronald A. Roberts, formerly with 
the Ford Motor Company, was named 
a counsel in the company’s legal di- 
vision. 

Named administrative assistant for 
systems and procedures was William 
J. Cantwell, formerly secretary-treas- 
urer of the Howard Rotavator Com- 
pany, Arlington Heights, Illinois. 


Augusta, Georgia — Josef C. 
Patchen was elected a director of the 
Georgia Railroad and Banking Com- 
pany at the annual meeting held at 
the Georgia Railroad Bank and Trust 
Company. Mr. Patchen is a senior 
partner in an engineering firm. All 
directors and officers of both corpora- 
tions were reelected. 


Tulsa, Oklahoma—W. G. Skel- 
ly, founder and chairman of the 


board of the Skelly Oil Company, 


and for 30 years a director of Tulsa’s 
First National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, died recently. Mr. Skelly was 
one of Tulsa’s outstanding philan- 
thropists and civic leaders. 


Anniston, Alabama—L. A. Stan- 
ley, chairman of the board of the 
Commercial National Bank of Annis- 
ton, died while returning from the 
Independent Bankers Association con- 
vention in Miami Beach, Florida. 


Oakland, Iowa — The Oakland 
Savings Bank has completed an ex- 
tensive modernization program, it 
was announced by Harold Spencer, 
president. One of the major additions 
was a community hall for the use of 
various civic groups. In addition to 
a completely redecorated interior the 
bank has a new heating and air-con- 
ditioning system. 
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One doesn’t expect to be treated 
to gems of economic wisdom while 
visiting a supermarket, but it can 
happen. 

I was pushing my cart past the 
meat counter with one hand and 
clutching the little woman’s list 
with the other when I overheard 
two clerks, who were in the “rest” 
position backed against a meat 
block, in conversation. 

Said one, “Boy, just think—on- 
ly one more payment on my car. 
After I’ve made that the car will 
be mine and I'll be in the clear— 
for about 30 days.” 

“What then?” inquired the sec- 
ond clerk. 

“Then Ill start payments on 
something else,” replied the clerk 
who soon was to become sole own- 
er of his automobile, “and I know 
what it’s going to be.” 

“What do you have in mind?” 
asked the straight man. 

“Well, my wife has been squawk- 
ing about our old washing ma- 
chine for a long time. And she 
also wants a dryer. I'll get one of 
those and an automatic washer, 
too.” 


Debt Embraced 


I believe the supermarket clerk 
is not untypical of most Americans 
today. They not only accept debt, 
they embrace it with eagerness. 
Having gotten the burden of auto 
payments off his back, the clerk’s 
ambition was to stay out of debt 
for 30 days. Time was his vow 
would have been “never again.” 
That vow wouldn’t have been kept, 
but the fervency of the wish likely 
would have kept the man from 
contracting any major debt within 
30 days. 
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Credit, of course, is the life- 
blood of our economy. All of us as 
bankers are in business to serve 
credit needs. But I fear that people 
aren’t as judicious in their use of 
credit as they used to be. 


Siren Song of Credit 


Whether to use one’s credit for 
any major purchase used to be a 
matter for serious consideration. 
But today it seems that just about 
every firm, big or small, is in a 
race to shove credit down the con- 
sumer’s throat. And the consumer 
seems always ready to take one 
more swallow. 

@ I have in my wallet credit 
cards sent me by three major oil 
companies. I didn’t ask for them; 
the companies just sent them to 
me. 

@ A personable young man 
from the telephone company 
dropped into my office recently and 
told me how convenient it would 
be for me to have a credit card. 
It, too, now nestles in my wallet. 

@ Two hotel chains have writ- 
ten to tell me how much better off 
I'd be if I had their credit cards, 
but I didn’t bite on those letters 
and am still cardless, so far as the 
hotels are concerned. 

@ I’ve gotten the credit card 
sales pitch from the airlines, too, 
but I have no intention of begin- 
ning to charge my air travel. One 
of the reasons I’m going to pass 
this golden opportunity is the fact 
the airlines say I’ll have to deposit 


$425 with them before I can get a 
card. That’s a healthy deterrent. 
And so it goes. Locally, every 
merchant up and down the street 
offers “easy credit,” much of it at 
interest rates | consider usurious. 


Our ‘Nervous’ Economy 


The fact that so many people 
are in hock so deeply is, I believe, 
the reason that we have such a 
“nervous” economy at present. In 
the back of everyone’s mind is the 
scarcely-hidden fear of what would 
happen if many wage earners were 
out of work for any length of time. 

The sobering memory of the 
Great Depression of the 1930s is 
too remote now to have much of a 
restraining effect on the debt poli- 
cies of individuals and firms. 

It is, in fact, unfashionable to- 
day to even breathe that there is 
any way for the economy to go but 
upward, ever upward and _ that 
there is any advisable course but 
debt and more debt. 

There are a few small voices, 
however, who remind us that fac- 
tories were running at full speed, 
payrolls were good and debts 
were zooming during the 1920s, 
before the Great Depression. 

But anyone who speaks up and 
expresses concern about the heavy 
mortgage on everyone’s future like- 
ly will be labeled a “prophet of 
gloom and doom,” a phrase of re- 
markable euphony but little mean- 
ing. 

Maybe traditional standards of 
personal solvency are “old hat.” I 
am reminded of a discussion be- 
tween two of our directors. One, 
an elderly man, was saying his 
financial position was better than 
it had ever been. In recounting 
this to the second director, a 
younger man, the old gentleman 
said, “I’m earning a higher salary 
than ever before, my investments 
are giving me a good return, the 
children are grown and gone and 
therefore cost me nothing, and | 
don’t owe anyone.” 

“Don’t owe anyone,” said the 
younger man in mock horror, 
“why that’s unpatriotic, if not sub- 
versive.” 

Guess that’s how many people 
really look at it. 
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Any way you look atit...it’s acar... 








Any way you look at insurance 
Old Republic has the answer 


You’re in a service business. You know 
from experience how much all-round serv- 
ice can mean in attracting new custom- 
ers—and keeping old ones. And you can 
well realize what an advantage it would 
be to you to have a single source for all 
types of automobile insurance coverages. 


Old Republic 


Life Insurance Company 
Chicago 1, Illinois 





That’s where we come in! The Old Re- 
public companies provide the most com- 
plete specialized insurance market for 
financial institutions engaged in diversi- 
fied instalment credit—including credit 
life, accident and sickness insurance and 
automobile physical damage coverage. 


lr OUT OF YOUR CAR FINANCING 


Old Republic 


Insurance Company 
Greensburg, Pennsylvania 





THis BANK takes pride in its long years of 
dependable service to Coshocton. 


SEWARD D. SCHOOLER, Presi 
National Bank. 


TWO NATIONAL UNIT PLAN POSTING MACHINES simplify bookkeeping, save many hours each week. 


“Our Calional Machines 
repay their cost every 3 years... 


a 35% annual return on the equipment investment!” 


“For almost 60 years, our bank has 
taken pride in serving our patrons 
with complete banking facilities,” 
writes Seward D. Schooler, President 
of the Coshocton National Bank. 
“We feel that we owe much of our 
fine customer relations and good will 
to our modern National System. 
‘‘We use a National Proof Machine, 
two ‘135’ Unit Plan Posting Ma- 
chines, a ‘combination’ Window Post- 
ing Machine for personal and con- 
sumer credit loans, a Window Posting 
Savings Machine, and the latest type 
of National Adding Machine. This 


team of Nationals gives us maximum 
audit control with minimum mainte- 
nance cost. As a result, overtime is 
held to an absolute minimum—and 
our operating costs have been sub- 
stantially reduced. 

“As an investment, our National 
Machines repay their cost every 3 
years through savings. In our opinion, 
a 35% annual return is worthy of 
any bank’s consideration!” 


bywad A, iil, 


President, Coshocton National Bank 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio 


989 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 


—Coshocton National Bank 
Coshocton, Ohio 


A National System is an investment 
that can profit your bank. Nationals 
provide the time- and money-saving 
efficiency that reduces operating costs. 
For complete details on the system best 
suited to your needs, call your nearby 
National representative. His number is 
listed in the yellow pages of your phone 
book. 


* TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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